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PREFACE. 


It YT Caſe is nuch like Cicero's 
when he undertook to write 
of Philoſophy, in Latine ; 


there being then no Books up- 
on that Subject, but what were written 
in Greek : When ſome told Cicero, that 
he would take pains to no purpoſe, becauſe 
ſach as ſtudied Philoſophy, would make uſe. 
of Greek Authors, and not read Latine 
Books, which treated of it but at ſecond 
hand ; and others, who were no admirers. 
of this Science, would never trguble their 
Heads with either Greek or Latine. Ci- 
cero replyd, they were much miſtaken ; 
for, ſaid he, the great eaſe Prople will 
find in reading Latin Books, will tempt 
thoſe to be Philoſiphers who are none; and 

| 44 they 


m. ese 
| they who already are Philoſophers, byreads | 
| ing Greek Books, will be Very gl 7 to ſee” 


Cicero might with good reaſon anſwer 
as he did, becauſe the Excellency of his 
Genius, and the great Reputation be had 
acquired, warranted the ſucceſs of all he 
wrote: But in a deſign, not much unlike 
bis, I am far from having thoſe grounds ⁵ 
| of Confidence which he bad, My purpoſe | 

28 to diſcourſe of Philoſophy, but not in «a | 
| Philoſophical manner; and to raiſe it to 
fach a pitch, that it (hall not be too dry 
and inſipid a Subject to pleaſe Gentlemen ; 
nor too mean and trifling to entertain Scho- 
lars. Should I be told, (as Cicero was) | 
that ſach a Diſcourſe as this, would not 
pleaſe the Learned, becauſe it can teach © 
them nothing, nor the Illeterate, becauſe 
they will have no mind to learn; I wil 
not anſwer as he did, It may be endea- 
vouring to pleaſe every Body, I have pleas d 
uo Bod); to keep the middle betwixt two 
Extreams is difficult ; and 1 21 IT ſball 
never deſire to put my ſelf a ſecond time to 
| the like 1 8 25 It 


The Proface. 4 43 
* "F this Book bude the lub fo be read, I 
47e thofe wh hade an) knowledge of 
#atural Philoſophy,” that I do not pretend 
th inſtruct, bat oni to divert them, by pre- 
ſent ing to their view in a gay and pleaſing 
Dreſs, that which they already know ; but 
| they to wham the Subject is new, may be 
b both diverted and inſtructed: the firſt will 
: att contrary to my intention, if they look 
for Profit, and the ſecond if they ſeek for 
nothing but Pleaſure. 3 * 


T have choſen that part of Philoſophy Þ 
which is moſt like to excite Curioſity ; for 
what can more concern us, than to know hon 
this World which we inhabite, is made; 

| and whether there be any other Worlds like 
it, which are alſo inhabited as this is? 
3 They who have any thoughts to loſe, may 

= throw them away upon ſi 0b Subjects as this; 
but I ſuppoſe they who can ſpend their time 
= better will not be at ſo vain and fruitleſs an 
7 experce. 


In theſe Diſcoarſes, I have introduc'd 4 
Woman, to be inſtructed in things of * 
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ſhe never heard; and ] have made uſe of 
this Fiction, to render the Book the more 
acceptable, and to give encouragement to 
Ladies, by the Example of one of their own 
Sex, who without any ſupernatural parts, 
or tintture of Learning, underſtands what 
is ſaid to her; and without any confuſion, 
rightly apprehends what Vortex's and o- 
ther Worlds are : And why may not there be 
aWoman like this imaginary Counteſs ? ſince 
her Conceptions are noother than ſuch as (be 
could not chaſe but have? 


— . —— —— . ae a 6 


—— etret 


To penetrate into things either obſcure 
in themſelves, or but darkly expreſſed, re- 
quires acep Meditation, and earneſt appli- 
cation of the Mind; but here, nothing 
more is requiſite than to read, and to print 
an Idea of what is read, in the Fancy, 
which will certainly be clear enough. 1 
| ſhall deſire no more of the fair Ladies, 
than that they will read this Syſteme of 
Philoſophy, with the ſame ap;lication that 
they do a Romance or a Novel, ?T'1s true 
that the Ideas of this Book are leſs fa- 
miliar to moſt Ladies, than thoſe of Re- 
mances 
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mances are, but they are not more obſcure; 
for at moſt, twice or thrice thinking, will 
renaer em very perſpicuous. 


I have not compos d an aery Syſteme, which 
hath no foundation at all: I have made 
uſe of ſome true Philoſophical Arguments, 
and of as many as I thought neceſſary”; 
bat it falls out very luckily in this Sub- 
ject, that the Phyſical Ideas are in them- 
ſelves very diverting ; and as they con- 
vince and ſatisfie reaſon, ſo at the ſame {| 
time they preſent to the Imagination a 
Spectacle, which looks as if it were made 


on purpoſe to pleaſe it. 


When I meet with any Fragments which 
are not of this kind, I put them into ſome 
pretty ſtrange dreſs ; Yo hath done the 
like in his Georgicks, when his Subject is 
very dry, he adorns it with pleaſant 
digreſſious: Ovid hath done the ſame in 
his Art of Loving; and tho? his Subject 
be of it ſelf very pleaſing, yet he thought 
it tedious to talk of nothing but Love, 
My Subject hath more need of digreſſions 


than 


The Preface. 
than his, get I have made uſe of em very 
ſparingly, and of ſuch only, as the natural 
liberty of converſation allows ; the great- 
eſt part of em are in the beginning of the | 
Book, becauſe the mind cannot at firſt be | 
Jo. well acquainted with the principal Ideas 
which are preſented. to it ; they are taken 
from the Subject it ſelf, or are as near to it 
46 is poſſible. + 5 


— . * % 


| 1 have fancy d uothing concerning the 
| / Tuhabitants, of tit many Worlds, which is 
© wholly fabuluus; I have. ſaid all that c an 
be reaſonably thought of them, and the Viſi- 

ons which I have added, have ſome real 
foundation ; what is true, and what is falſe 
are mingled together, but ſoas to be eaſily 
Aiſtingueſhed: I mill not undertake to ju- 
ſfie jo fantaſtical and odd a Compoſition, 
that is the principal point of the Work, and 
| for which I can give no very good reaſon. 


' There remains ns more to be ſaid in 
this Preface ; but to a fort of People who 
perhaps will not be eaſily ſatisfied ;, not but 
that I have good reaſons to give em, but 
= becauſe 


becauſe the beſt that tan * ail a: 
lous. Pers 


nies ever fent thither ; 
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context em; they are thoſe 


fors, who i NN that the Mating iahabis 


Hants rats meer vt wpon the Earth, will 
angerous to Religion: 1 know him 
—— tender ſome are in Religions © 
Matters, and therefore ] am very unmils 
ling ta give any offence in what I pablifh 
ro People, whoſe epinion is contrary 10 that. 
F. 8 But ee — wo 
ce mY « Sy/t eme, 4 2. 

Go of Worlds with Inhabitants, if a 
little errour of the Imagituation be bat re. 
ctiſed. When *tis ſaid the Moon is In. 


— fame 2 fancy that there 


are ſuch Mew there, as we are; aud t 
Church Men, without any more ado, think * 


him an #heif, 2 of that opinion, 
None of Adam's Poſterity ever rravePd_. 
fo far as the Moow, nor were any Coles 
the 2 
that are in the M. are not the Sons © 
of Adam: And hers again Theology © 
would be pazled, if there d be Mew 
any where that never aejcended fron 
him : Jof en 


9 Mes 7 
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aiffi:ulty to which all others may be re- 
duc d, to clear it by a larger explanation, 
I muſt make uſe of Terms which deſerve 
greater reſpec, than to be put into 4 
Pamphlet, ſo trivial, and ſo far from be- 
ing ſerious as this is; but perhaps there 
is no need of anſwering the Objection, 
for it concerns no body but the Men in 
the Moon , and I never yet ſaid there 
are Men there; if any ast, what the 
Inhabitants there are, if they be not 
Men? all Tcan ſay is, that Inver ſaw 
them; and tis not becauſe I have ſeen 
em, that I ſpeak of em: Let none now 
| zhink that I ſay there are no Men in 
the Moon, purpoſcly to avoid the Objecti- 
a made againſt me; for it appears tis 
WH. y0ſ/eble there ſhould be any Min there, 
WE according to that Idea I have framed of 
chat infinite diverſity and variety, which 
WE 2s to be obſerved in the works of Natare ; 


it This Idea runs through the whole Book, 
ol | and cannot be en by any Philo- 
nber: And tothink there may be more 
wr Worlds than one, is neither againſt Rea- 
| ſon, or Scripture. If God glorifyed 107 
r | e 
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(elf in making one World, the more Worlds 
be made, the greater muſt be his Glory: 
But I do not declare theſe Ideas to be Ars. 
ticles of my Faith; when 1 do, I hope I 
(ball have the ſame Liberty as the reſt of 
my Neighbours. 
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Ou would have me, Six, 9 
you an exact aceount, ho-] 
paſs'd my time in the a 
at the Counteſs of D 
. you ſenſible {ach an exact Aceoumt 
will amount to a Volume? Nay Cen 
is worſe,) a Volume of Philoſophy ? 
know you expect another kind of ER f 
tertainment, Dancing, ene Hun- 
ting, Cc. but you muſt. take up win 
Vortex's, Planets, and New Word 
theſe were the Subject of our Convert 
farion, And by. good luck yon are 

8 Philos 
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. Philoſopher, fo that it will be no great 
diſappointment, nay, I fancy, you will 
be pleas'd, that I have brought over the 
. Counteſs to our Party, we could not 
have gain'd a more conſiderable Perſon, 
for Youth and Beauty are ever ineſtima- 
ble: If Wiſdom would appear with ſuc- 
ceſs to Mankind, Do you think ſhe 
would not do well to take upon her the 
= Perſon of the Counteſs ? And yet was 

her Company but half ſo agreeable, all 
the World would run mad afterWiſdom 
But tho?I tell you all the diſcourſe J had 
with the Lady, you muſt not expect 
Miracles from me: It is impoſſible with - 
out her Wit, to expreſs but what ſhe 
ſaid, in the ſame manner ſhe ſpake it - 
| For my part, I think her very Learned, 
from the great diſpoſition ſhe hath to 
Learning. ls it a poring upon Books 


that makes a Man of underſtanding ? 1 


know many that have done nothing 


elbe, and yet I fancy are not one tittle the 
Wiſer: But perhaps you expect, before | 
T enter upon my Subject, I ſhould de- 


ſeribe the Ladys Houſe, with all its Situa- 


A . 1 
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tion, many great Palaces have: been turn- 
ed inſide out Ward upon far lefs occaſion: 
Bur J intend to fave yon and my ſelf 
that labour, let it ſuffice, that I tel] you; 
I found no Company with the Coun- 
' refs, and I was not at all diſpleaſed with 

it; the two firſt days drain'd me of all 
the News I brought from London, what 
I now ſend you is the reſt of dur Con- 
verſation, which I will ' divide into fo 
many parts, is we Were Evenings toge- 
ther, | | 


—_—_— OD —„-„ —] — — — — — — —— 


The Firſt Evening. © 


T7 E went one Evening after 
Supper, to walk in the Park, 
the Air was extremely refreſhing;becaufe 
that day had been very hot; the Mo 


had been up about an hour, and as ſhe 


ſhone between the Trees, made an agree- 
ble mixture of Light and Darkneſs 3 the 
Stars were in all their Glory, and not a 
Aloud appear'd on the Auare Sky 5 | was 

| B 2 mu- 
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muſing on this awful Proſpe&, but who 

can think long of the Moon and Stars 

in the Company of a Pretty Woman! 

Tam much miſtaken if that's a time for 

Contemplation : Well Madam, ſaid I to 
the Counteſs, is not the Night as plea- 
fant as the Day? The Day, ſaid ſhe, like 
| afair Beauty, is clear and dazling ; but 
the Night, like a brown Beauty, more 
| ſoft and moving. You are Generous Ma- 
dam, I replyed, to prefer the Brown.You 
that have all the Charms that belong to 
the Fair: But is there any thing more 
Beautiful in Nature than the Day ? The 
Heroines of Romances are generally 
fair, and that Beauty muſt be perfect, 
which hath all the advantages of imagi- 
nation. Tell not me, ſaid ſbe, of perfect 
Beauty, nothing can be ſo that is not 
moving. But ſince you talk of Roman- 
ces, why do Lovers in their Songs and. 
Elegies add reſs themſelves to the Night ? 
'Tis the Night, Madam, ſaid I, that 
crowns their Joys, and therefore de? 
| fcrves their thanks. But tis the Night? 
WT /azd ſhe, that hears their Company 
=... and 
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and how comes it to paſs, the day is fo 
little truſted with their ſecrets 2 I con- 
feſs, Madam, ſaid I, the night hath, 

ſomewhat a more melacholy Air, than 
the day; we fancy the Stars march more 
ſilently than the Sun, and our thoughts 

wander with the more liberty, whilſt 


we think all the World at reſt but our 


ſelves : Beſides the day is more uniform, 
we fee nothing but the Sun, and light in 


the Firmament; whilſt the night gives 


us variety of Objects, and ſhews us ten 
thouſand Stars, which inſpire ns wich 
as many pleaſant Ideas. What you ſay 


is true, ſaid ſhe, I love the Stars, there ts 


ſomewhat charming in them, and I could 
almoſt be angry with the Sun for effacing 
em. I can never pardon him, Ieried, for 
keeping all thoſe worlds from my fight”: 
What Worlds, ſaid ſhe, looking ear- 
neſtly upon me, what worlds do you 
mean-? 

I beg your pardon, Madam, {aid V. 
you have put me npon my folly, and L 


begin to rave: what Folly, ſaid ſhe, I 
diſcover none ? Alas. ſaid J, lam aſham'd. 
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| TI muſt own it, I have had a ſtrong 
fancy every Star is a World. I will not 
ſwear it is true, but muſt think ſo, be- 
cauſe it is ſo pleaſant to believe it; 'Tis 
a fancy come into my head, and is very 
_ diverting. If your folly be ſo diverting, 
Jaid the Connteſs, Pray make me ſenſible 
of it; provided the pleaſure be ſo great, 
I will belive of the Stars all you would 
have me. It is, ſaid I, a diverſion, 
Madam, I fear you will not reliſh, is 
not like one of Moljere*s Plays, tis a 
Pleaſure rather of the fancy than of 
the Judgment. I hope, repihed ſbe, you 
do not think me incapable of itzteach me 
Four Stars, I will ſhew you the contra- 
ry. No, No, I rephhed, it ſhall never 
be faid I was talking Philoſophy. at ten 
of the Clock at Night, to the moſt, amia- 
ble Creature in the World, find your 
oy Philoſophers ſomewhere elſe. 
But in vain I excuſed my ſelf, who 
could reſiſt ſo many Charms ? I was 
foro d to yield, and yet I knew not 
where to begin; for to a Perſon wha 
underſtood nothing of Natural Philo- 


ſophy 
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phy you muſt go a great way about to 
prove that the Earth may be a Planet, 


the Planets ſo many Earths, and all the 


Stars worlds ; however to give her a 
general N otion of Philoſophy, I at laſt 
reſolved on this method. All Philoſo- 
phy, ſaid I, Madam, is founded upon 
two things, either that we are too ſhort 
ſighted, or thac we are too curious for + 
if our eyes were better than they are, 
we ſhould ſoon ſee whether the Stars 
were worlds or not; and if on the other 
ſide we were leſs curious, we ſhould not 
care whether the Stars are Worlds or 


not, which I think is much to the ſame 

purpoſe. But the Buſineſs is we have 

a mind to know more than we ſee: And 
again, if we could diſcern well what we 


do ſeę, it would be fo much known to us: 
But we fee things quite otherwiſe than 
they are. So that your true Philoſopher 
will not believe what he doth ſee, and is 


always conjecturing at what Be doth 


not, which is a Life I think not much to 
be envy'd: Upon this L fancy tem; ſelf, 
that Nature very much N an 
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Opera, where you ſtand, you do notſee the 
Stage as really it is; but itis placed with 
advantage, and all the Wheels and Move- 
ments are hid, to make the Repreſentation 
the more agreeable : Nor do you trouble 
your ſelf how, or by what means the 
| Machines are moved, tho certainly an 
Engineer in the Pit is affected with what 
Adoth not touch you; he is pleas'd with the 
motion, and is demonſtrating to himſelf 
on what it depends, and how it comes to 
| paſs. This Engineer then is like a Philoſo- 
|  pher,tho' the difficulty is greater on the 
Philoſophers part, the Machines of the 
{ Theatre bcivg nothing fo curious as thoſe 
| of Nature, which diſpoſeth her Wheels and 
Springs fo out of ſight, that we have been 
| long a gueſſing at the movement of the 
| Univerſe, 9 then the Sages at an 
| Opera, the Pt 1g0ras 8, the Plato? s, the 
* Ariſtotle's, and al the Wiſe Men who 
| have made ſuch a noiſe iri the World, for 
| theſe many Ages: We will ſappoſe em 
at the Repreſentation of Phaeton, where 

they ſee the aſpiring Youth lifted up by 
| the Winds, but do not diſcover the 


Wies 
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Wires by which he mounts, nor know 
they any thing of what is done behind 
the Scenes. Would you have all theſe 
Philoſophers own themſelves to be ſtark 
Fools, and confeſs ingenuouſly they 
know not how it comes to paſs: No, no, 
they are not called Wiſe Men for no- 
thing ; tho?, let me tell you, moſt of 
their Wiſdom depends upon the ignoranee 
of their Neighbours. Every man pre- 
ſently gives his opinion, and how im- 
- probable ſoever, there are fools enough : 
of all ſorts to believe *em : One tells you ? 
Phaeton is drawn up by a hidden Magne- 
tick Vertue, no matter where it hies 3 and 
: perhaps the grave Gentleman will take 
pet, if you ask him the Queſtion. An- 
ther ſays, Phaeton is compoſed of certain 
Numbers that make him mount; and 
» _ after all the Philoſopher knows no mbre | 
of thoſe numbers than a ſacking Child 
of Algebra: A third tells you, Phaeton } 
hath a ſecret love for the top of the 
Theatre, and like a true lover cannot 
be at reſt out of his Miſtreſſes Co 
with an hundred ſuch extravagant fan- 
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cies, that a Man muſt conclude the 
Old Sages were very good Banterers : 
But now comes Monfieur Deſcartes, with 
ſome of the Moderns, and they tell 
you Phaeton aſcends becauſe a greater 
weight than he deſcends 3 ſo that now 
we do not believe a Body can move 
without it is puſhed and forced by ano- 
ther body, and as it were drawa by 
Cords, ſo that nothing can riſe or fall 
but by the means of a Counterpoiſezhe 
then that will ſee Nature really as ſhe is, 
muſt ſtand behind the Scenes at the O- 
pera. I perceive, ſaid the Counteſs, Phi- 

loſophy is now become very Mechanical. 
| So Mechanical, ſaid 1, that I fear we 
Ahall quickly be aſhamed of it; they will 
| have the World to be in great, what a 

Watch is in little; which is very regular 
and depends only upon the juſt diſpoſing 
ol the ſeveral parts of the movement. 
But pray tell me, Madam, had you not 
formerly a more ſublime Idea of the 
Univerſe? Do you not think you did 
then honour it more than it deſerved ? 
For moſt have the leſs eſteem of it ſince 


they , 


* 
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they have pretended to know it. Lam 
not of their opinion, ſaid ſhe, I value 
it the more ſince 1 know it reſembles 
a Watch, and the whole order of Na- 
ture the more plain and eaſie it is, to me 
it appears the more admirable, _ 

I know not, ſaid I, who hath in- 
ſpir d you with theſe ſolid Notions, but 
I am certain there are few that have 
them beſides your felt, People general- 
ly admire what they do not compre- 
hend, they have a Veneration for Ob- 
ſcarity, and lock upon Nature while 
they do not underſtand her, as a kind 
of Magick, and deſpiſe her below Le- 
gerdemain, when once they are a- 


quainted with her; but I find you, 


Madam, ſo much better diſpoſed, that 
I have nothing to do but to draw the 
Curtain, and ſhew you the World. 
That then which appears fartheſt from 
the Earth, (where we reſide) is called 
the Heavens, that Azure Firmament 
where the Stars are faſtned like fo 
many Nails, and are call'd fix'd, . be- 
cauſe they ſeem to have no other Mo- 
838 2 tion 
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tion than that of their Heaven, which 
carries them with it ſelf from Faſt to 
Weſt. Between the Earth and this 
great Vault (as 1 may call it) hang 
at different heights the Sun, and the 
Moon, with the other Stars, Mercary, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, which 


we call the Planets ; theſe Planets, not 
being faſtned to the ſame Heaven, and 


having very unequal Motions, have di- 
vers Aſpects and Poſitions, Whereas 
the xd Stars in reſpeCt to one ano- 


ther, are always in che ſame Scituation 
for Example, Charles Wain which is 


compos d of thoſe ſeven Stars, hath 


been and ever will be as it now is, 
tho the Moon is ſometimes nearer to 
the Sun, and ſometimes farther from 
it, and fo it is with the reſt of the 
Planets. Thus things appeared to the 


Old Caldæan Shepherds, whoſe great 
leiſure did produce theſe firſt Obſer- 
vations, which have ſince been the 
foundation of Aſtronomy, for Aſtro- 


nomy had its Birth in Calles, as Geo- 


metry was born in Egypt, where the 
Inun- 
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Imndation-of the Nile confounding a £1 
bounds of their Fields, was an occaſi- 


on of their inventing exacter Meaſures 
to diſtinguiſh every ones Land from 
that of his Neighbour. So that Aſtro- 


nomy was the Daughter of Idlenefs, . 


Geometry the Daughter of Intereſt; 
and if we did but examine Poetry, we 
ſnould certainly find her the Daene 
of Love. 


I am glad, ſaid the Lady, I have 


/ learnt the Genealogy of the Sciences, 


and am convinced I muſt ſtick to A- 
ſtronemy, my Soul is not mercenary 
enough for Geometry, nor is it tender 
enough for Poetry; but I have as much 
time to ſpare as Aſtronomy requires, 
beſide, we are now in the Country; 
and lead a kind of Paſtoral Life, all 3 
which ſuits beſt with Aſtronomy, Do 
not deceive your ſelf, Madam, ſaid J, 
tis nor a true Shepherds life to talk of 
the Stars and Planets Sce if they 
pals their time ſo in Area. That fort 
of Shepherds Craft, rephed ſhe, is too 
Aung nge for me to learn: I love 'this 1 


honeſt 
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honeſt Caldæans, and you muſt teach | 


me their Rules, if you would have me 
improve in their Science. But let us 
proceed, When they had ranked the 
Heavens in that manner you tell me, 
pray, what is the next Queſtion? The 
next, ſaid J, is the diſpoſing the ſcve- 
ral parts of the Univerſe, which the 
Learned call, making a Syſteme ; but 
before J expound the firſt Syſteme, I 
would have you obſerve, we are all na- 
turally like that Mad man at Atherc, 
who fancy'd all the Ships were his, 
that came into the Port Pyreum : Nor 
is our Folly leſs extravagant, we be- 
lieve all things in Nature deſign'd for 
our uſe; and do but ask a Philoſopher, 
to what purpole there is that prodigi- 
ous company of fixed Stars, when a far 
lefs number would perform the ſervice. 
they do us? He anſwers coldly, they 
were made to pleaſe our Sight, Up- 
. on this Principle they imagined the 
Earth reſted in the Centre of the Uni- 
verſe, while all the Celeſtial Bodies 
| (which were made for it) took the 

0: + pains 
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pains to turn round to give light to- 
it. They placed the Moon above the 
Earth, Mercury above the Moon, after 
Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
above all theſe they ſet the Heaven of 
fixed Stars, the Earth was juſt in the 
middle of thoſe Circles which contain 
the Planets, and the greater the Cir- 
cles were, they were the farther di- 
ſtant from the Earth, and by conſe- 
quence the fartheſt Planets took up the 
moſt time in finiſhing their courſe, 
which in effect is true: But why, ſaid 
the Counteſs. interrupting me, do you 
diſlike this Syſteme - It ſeems to me 
very Clear and Intelligible. However, 
Madam, ſaid J, I will make it plainer ; 
for ſhould I give it you as it came 
from Ptolomey its Author, or ſome other 
who have ſince ſtudied it, I ſhould 
fright you, I fancy, inſtead of diverting } 
you. Since the Motions of the Planets 
are not ſo regular, but that ſometimes 
they go faſter, ſometimes flower, ſomes» 
times are nearer the Earth, and ſores } 
times farther from it; the Ancients © 
| did } 
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did invent do not know how many 
Orbs or Circles involved one within 
andther, which they thought would falve 
all Objections; this confuſion of Cir- 
cles was ſo great, that at that time when: 
they knew no better, a certain King of 
Aragon, a great Vathematician, but 
not much troubled with Religion, ſaid, 
That had God conſulted him when he 
made the World, he would have told him 
how to have framed it better. Tht fan- 
cy was very Atheiſtical, and no doubt 
the Inſtructions he would have given 
the Almighty, was the ſuppreſling thoſe 
Circles with which they had cloged the 
Celeſtial Motions, and the taking away 
two or three { aperfluous Heavens which' 
they placed above the fixed Stars; for 
J theſe Philoſophers to explain the Mo- 
tion of the Celeſtial Bodies, had above 
the uppermoſt Heaven (which we ſee,) 
found another of Cryſtal, to influence 
and give Motion to the inferiour Hea- 
vens: and wherever they heard of a- 
nother Motion, they preſently clapp d 
. a Cryſtal — which coſt 'em 
nothing; 


8 
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nothing: But why muſt their Heaven 
be of Cryſtal, ſaid the Counteſi, would 
nothing elſe ſerve as well? No, no, I 
replyed, nothing ſo well; for the Light 
was to come thro? them, and yet they _ 
were to be ſolid. Ariſtotle would have 
it ſo, he had found ſolidity to be one of 
their Excellencies, and when he had once 
ſaid it, no body would be ſo rude as to 
queſtion it. But it ſeems there were 
Comets much higher than the Philoſo- 
phers expected, which as they paſs'd along 
brake the Cryſtal Heavens, and con- 
founded the Univerſe. But to make the 
beſt of a bad Market, they preſentlx 
melt down their broken Glaſs, and td 
Ariſtotle's Confuſion, made the Heavens 
fluid; and by the obſervations of theſe 
latter Ages it is now out of doubt, that 
Venus and Mercury turn round the Sun, 
and not round the Earth, according to 
the Antient Syſteme, which is now every 
where exploded, and all the Ipſe Dixits 
not worth a ruſh, But that which I am 
going to lay down, will ſalve all, and js 
ſo clear, that the King of Arragon him- 
C ſelf } 
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| {elf may ſpare his Advice. Methinks, 
WW [aith the Counteſs, your Philoſophy is a 
kind of Out-cry, where he that offers to 
dothe work cheapeſt, carries it from all 
the reſt. ?Tis very true, ſaid I, Nature 
is a great Huiwife, ſhe always makes uſe 
of what coſts leaſt, let the difference be 
never ſo inconſiderable; and yet this 
frugality is accompany'd with an extra- 
ordinary magnificence, which ſhines 
throꝰ all her works; that is, ſhe is mag- 
nificent in the deſign, but frugal in the 
Execution; and what can be more praiſe 
worthy, than a greatdefign accompliſid 
With a little Expence? But in our Idcas 
we turn things topſie-turvy, we place 
our thrift in the deſign, and are at ten 
times more charge in Workmanſhip than 
it requires, which is very ridiculous : 
Imitate Nature then, ſaith ſhe, in your 
Syſteme, and give me as little trouble as 
you can to comprehend you. Fear it not 
Madam, ſaid I, we have done with our 
impertinencies; Imagine then a German 


tearing in pieces the beloved Circles of 
Antiquity 


calPd Copernicus confounding every thing 


fl Y — ok ow, as 
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Antiquity, and ſhattering their Cryſtal 
Heavens like ſo many glaſs Windows, 
ſeiz d with the noble Rage of Aſtronomy 
he ſhatcheth up the Earth from the Cen- 
tre of the Univerſe, ſends her packing, and 
placeth the Sun in the Centre to which 
it did more juſtly belong, the Planets 
no longer turn round the Earth, and do 
not incloſe it inthe Circlesthey deſcribe 3 
if they give us light, it is but by chance, 
and as they meet us in their way. All 
naw turns round the Sun, the Earth her- 
ſelf goes round the Sun, and Copernicus 
to puniſ the Earth for her former Lazy- 
neſs, makes her contribute all he can to 


the motion of the Planets and Heavens, 


and now ſtripp'd of all the heavenly E- 
quipage with which ſhe was ſo glori- 
ouſly attended, ſhe hath nothing left 


her but the Moon which ſtill turns round 
about her: Fair and ſoftly, ſaith the 


Connteſs, 1 fancy you your ſelf are 
ſeiz'd with the Noble Fury of Aſtrono- 
my; a little leſs rapture, and I ſhall un- 
derſtand you the better. The Sun you 
lay is in the Centre of the Univerſe, and 

| C 2 is 
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is immoveable z what follows next it is 
Mercury, ſaid I, he turns round the gun 
ſo that the Sun is the Centre of the Circle 
wherein Mercury moves; above Mercury 
is Venus, who turns allo round the Sun; 
after comes the Earth, which being pla- 
ced higher than Mercury and Venus, 
makesa greater circle round theSunthan 
either of them; at laſt come Mars, Ju- 
piter, Saturn, in the ſame order I name 
*em, ſo that Saturn hath the greateſt 
circle round the Sun, which is the reaſon 
he is a longer time in making his Revo- 
lutionthan any of the other Planets. And 
the Moon, you have forgot her, ſaid 
ſhe : We (hall quickly find her again, ſaid 
J, the Moon turns round the Earth, and 
doth not leave her.but as the Earth ad- 
vanceth in the Circle, which ſhe deſcribes 
about the Sun, and if the Moon turns 
round the Sun, it is becauſe ſhe will not 
quit the Earth; I underſtand you, ſaid 


be, and I love the Moon for ſtaying | 


with us when all the other Planets do | 
abandon us; nay I fear pour German 
would have willingly taken her away 

100, 
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too if he could, for in all his proceedings, 
I find he had a great ſpight to the Earth. 
*T was well done of him, ſaid I, to abate 
the Vanity of Mankind, who had taken 
up the beſt place in the Univerſe, and 
it pleaſeth me to ſee the Earth in the 
crouds of the Planets. Sure, ſæid ſhe, you 
do not think their Vanity extends it ſelf 
as far as Aſtronomy ! Do you believe 
you have humbled me, in telling me the 
Earth goes round the Sun ? For my part 
I do not think my ſelf at all the worſe 
for't. I confeſs, ſaid I, Madam, I be- 
lieve a fair Lady would be much more 
concern d for her place at a Ball, than for 
her rank in the Univerſe; and the Pre- 
cedence of two Planets will not make 
half ſuch a noiſe in the World, as that of 
two Ambaſſadours ; however the ſame 
inclination which reigns at a Ceremony, 
governs in a Syſteme, and if you love the 
3 place in the one, the Philoſo- 

pher deſires the Centre in the other; he 


flatters himſelf that all things were made 
for him, and inſenſibly believes a matter 
of pure ſpeculation to be a point of Inte- 


C 3 reſt 
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reſt, Thisis a Calumny, ſaid ſhe, you 
have invented againſt Mankind; why 
did they receive this Syſteme it it yas ſo 
abaſing? I know not, ſaid J, hut I am 
ſure Copernicus himſelt diſtruſted the ſuc- 
ceſs of his opinion, he was a long time 
before he would venture to publiſh it, 
nor had he done it then without the im- 
portunity of his Friends. But do you 
know what became of him? the very 
day they brought him the firſt Proof of 
his Book, he dy'd ʒ he foreſaw he ſhould 
never be able to clear all the Contradicti- 
ons, and very wiſeſly flipt out of the way. 
Iwould be juſt to all the World, ſaid the 
Counteſo ; but tis hard to fancy we maye 
and yet ſee we do not change our place; 
we find our ſel ves i the Morning where 
we lay down at Night : Perhaps you will 
tell me the whole Earth moves · Tes cer- 
tainly, ſaid J, it is the ſame caſe as if 

you fell alleep i in a Boat upon the River, 
when you awake you find your ſelf in 
the ſame place, and the ſame ſituation in 
reſpect of all the: parts of the Boat. Tis 
true, ſhe replyed, but here's a great diffe- 
tene 
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rence, when Iawake Ifind another ſhoar 
and'that ſhows me, my Boat hath changed 
place. But *tis not the ſame with the 
Earth, I find all things as Tleft*em. No 
no, ſaid J, there is another ſhoar too; 
You know that beyond the Circles of the 
Planets are fixed Stars, there is our ſhoar 
I amupon the Earth, and the Eirth makes 
a great Circle round the Sun, I look for 
the Centre of the Circle and ſee the Sun 
there, I then direct my fight beyond the 
Sun ina right Line, and ſhould certainly 
diſcover the fixed Stars which anſwer to 
the Sun, but that the light of the Sun 
effaceth em: But at Night I eaſily per- 
ceive the Stars which correſponded with 
him in the day, which is exactly the 
ſame thing 3 if the Earth did not change 
its place in the Circle where it is, 1 
ſhould ſce the Sun always againſt the 
ſame fixed Stars, bur when the Earth 
doth change its place, the Sun muſt anſ- 
(wer to other Stars and there again is 
your Shoar which 1s always changing 
And ſeeing the Earth makes her Circle in 
a year, 1 ſee the Sun likewiſe in the 
C4 ſpace 
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ſpace of a year anſwer ſucceſſively to 
— whole Circle of the fixcd Stars, 
which Circle is called the Zodiack : I 
will draw you the Figure of it, if you 
pleaſe, on the Sand? *Tis no matter, 
id ſhe, I can do well enough with- 
out it ; beſide, it will give an Air 
of Learning to my Park which TI 
would not have in it: For I have heard 
of a certain Philoſopher, who being 
Sbipwrack'd, and caſt upon an unknown 
Iſland, ſceing ſeveral Mathematical Fi- 
gures traced on the Sea Shore, cry d out 
ro thoſe that followed him, Courage, 
Courage, my Companions, the Ille is 
| inhabited, behold the footſteps of Men: 
But you may ſpare your Figures, ſuch 
Footſteps are not decent here. 

J confeſs, ſaid I, Madam, the 
footſteps of Lovers would better be- 
come this Place; that is, your Name 
and Cypher grav'd on the Trees by 
your Adorers. Tell not me, ſaid 4 
of Lovers and Adorers, I am for my 
beloved Sun and Planets. But how 
comes it to paſs that the Sun as to the 


fixed 


fixed Stars compleats his courſe but in 
a year, and yet goes over our Heads 
every day? Did you never, I replhzed, 
obſerve a Bowl on a Bowling Green? 
It runs towards the Block, and at the 
ſame time turns very often round it 
ſelf ſo that the parts which were above 
are below, and thoſe which were below 
are above; juſt ſo it is with the Earth, 
rat theſame time that ſhe advanceth on 
the Circle which in a years ſpace ſhe 
makes round the Sun, in twenty four 
hours the turns round her ſelf z ſothat 
in twenty tour hours every part of the 
Earth looſeth the Sun, and recovers him 
again, and as it turns towards the Sun, 
it ſeems to riſe, and as it turns from 
him; it ſeems to fall. It is very plea- 1 
ſant, /aid ſhe, that the Earth muſt take 
all upon her ſelf, and the Sun do no» } 
thing. And when the Moon, the other 
Planets, and the fixed Stars ſeem to go 
over our heads every twenty four 
hours, you'll ſay that too is only Fan- 
cy? Pure Fancy, ſaid J, which pro- 
ceeds from the ſame cauſe, for the Pla- 


nets 
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nets compleat their courſes round the 
Sun at unequal times, according to their 
unequal diſtances, and that which we 
ſee to day anſwer to a certain Point 
in the Zodiack or Circle of the fixed 
Stars, to morrow we ſee anſwer to a- 
nother point, becaule it is advanced on 
its own Circle as well as we are ad- 
vanced upon ours. We move, and the 
Planets move too, which muſt make a 
great alteration; ſo that what ſeems 
irregular in the Planets, proceeds only 
from our motion, when in truth th 
are all very regular: I will ſuppoſe'em 
fo, ſaid the Counteſs, but I would not 
have their regularity put the Earth to 
ſo great trouble; methinks you exact 
too much activity from ſo ponderous 
a Maſs. But, ſaid I, had you rather 
that the Sun and all the Stars, which 
are vaſt great Bodies, ſhould in twen- 
ty four hours travel! ſuch an infinity of 
Miles, and make ſo prodigious a Tour 
as they needs muſt, if the Earth did 
not turn round it ſelf every twenty 


four hours? Oh, /zid ſhe, the Sun and 
the 
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the Stars are all Fire; their Motion is 
not very difficult; but the Earth, I fan- 
cy, is a little unweildy : That ſignifies 
nothing, I rephed, for what do you 
think of a firſt rate Ship, which carries 
near an hundred Guns, and a thouſand 
Men, beſides her Proviſions and other 
Furniture? you ſee one puff of Wind 
makes it ſail on the Water, becauſe the 
Water is liquid, and being eaſily ſepara» 
ted doth yery little reſiſt the motion of 
of the Ship - So the Earth tho never 
ſo maſſive is as eaſily born up by the 
Celeſtial Matter, which is a thouſand 
times more fluid than the Water, and 
fills all that great ſpace where the Pla- 
nets float; for where would you the 
Earth ſhould be faſtned to reſiſt the mo- 
tion of the Celeſtial Matter, and not 
be driven by it? Tou may as Well 
fancy a little block of Wood can with: 
ſtand the current ofa River. But pray, 
ſaid ſhe, how can the Earth with all 
its weight be bornup by your Celeſtial 
Matter, which muſt be very light, be- 
cauſe it is fo fluid? It doth not argue, 
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ſaid I, that what is moſt fluid is moſt 
light : for what think you of the great 
Veſſel I mentioned but now, which with 
all its burthen is yet lighter than the 
Water it floats on ? I will have no- 
thing to do with that great Veſſel, 
ſaid ſhe, and I begin to apprehend 
my ſelf in ſome danger on ſuch a 
whirlegig as you have made of the 
Earth : There is no danger, I rephed ; 
but Madam, if you are afraid, we will 
have the Earth ſupported by four E- 
| lephants, as the [ndians believe it. Hey 
day, cried ſhe, here's another Syſteme; 
however I love thoſe People for taking 
| care of themſelves, they have a good 
Foundation to truſt to, while yon Co- 
pernicians are a little too venturous 
with the Celeſtial Matter 3 and yet I 
fancy if the Izdians thought the Earth 
in the leaſt danger of ſinking, they 
would double their Number of Ele- 
phants. They do well, /aid I, laugh- 
ing at her fancy, who would ſleep in 
Fear? and if you have occalion for 
em to night, we will put as many as 
5 you 
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you pleaſe in our Syſteme, wecan take 
'em away again by degrees as you 
grow better confirm'd. I do not think 
em very neceſſary, ſaid ſhe, I have 
courage enough to turn. You ſhall 
turn with pleaſure, Madam, ſaid I, and 
ſhall find delightful Ideas in this Sy- 
ſteme. For Example, ſometimes Ifan- 
cy my felf ſuſpended in the Air, with- 
out any motion, while the Earth turns: 
round me in twenty ſout hours; I ſee 
I know not how many different Faces 
paſs under me, ſome white, ſome black 
and ſome tauny ; ſometimes I ſee Hats, 
and ſometimes Turbants, now Heads 
with Hair, and then ſhavd Heads 
here I fee Cities with Steeples, others 
\ ith Spires and Creſcents, others with 
Towers of Purcelain, and anon great 
_ Countreys with nothing but Cottages'z 
here I ſee vaſt Oceans, and there moſt 
horrible Deſarts ; in ſhort I diſcover 
the infinite varicty which is upon the 
ſurface of the Earth. I confeſs, ſaid ſbe, 

twenty four Hours would thus be very 
well beſtowed, ſo that in the ſame — 

0 
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where we are now, I do not mean in 
the Park, but we will ſuppoſe our ſelves 
in the Air, other People continually 
paſs by who takeup our place, and atthe 
end of twenty four hours we return to 
It again. | 
Copernicus himſelf, ſaid I, could not 
have comprehended it better: Firſt then 
we ſee ſome of our Neighbours paſ- 
ſing by us, up to the Ears in Politicks, 
yet ſetling their Nation no better than 
we do the World in the Moon; then 
follows a great Sea, perhaps a Fleet of 
Ships, perhaps a Mackrel Boat, no mat- 
ter whether; then come ſome of the [- 
roquois going to cat a Priſoner for their 
Breakfaſt, who ſeems as little concern'd 
as his Devourers: After appear the Wo- 
men of the Land of Jefo, who ſpend 
all their time in dreſſing their Huſ- 
bands Dinners and Suppers, and paint- 
ing their Lips and Eye-brows blue, on- 
ly to pleaſe the greateſt Villains in the 
World: Then the fair Circaſſins, who 
are very free of their favours, and 
grant all to the firſt Comer, except a 
little 
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little they reſerve for their Husbands; 
then the Tartars going to ſteal Concu- 
bines for the Turls and Perſians ; and at 
laſt our own dear Countrymen, it may 
be in ſome points as ridiculous as the 
beſt of em. It is very pleaſant, ſaid the 
Connteſs, but to imagine what you tell 
me, tho if I was above, and faw alt 
this, I would have the Liberty to 
haſten or retard the motion of the Earth © 
according as the Objects pleas d me more 
or leſs, and J aſſure you ſhould quickly 
ſend packing the Politions and Mas- 
calers, but ſhould have a great curioſity 
for the fair Circaſſiant, for methinks they 
have a cuſtom very particular. They 
are fo extreamly Beautiful, ſaid I, 
that their Husbands have enough 
and to ſpare to a Stranger. I fear 
then, ſaid ſhe, the Women of ow: 
Country are very ugly, in reſpect of 
thoſe fair Ladies, for the Husbands part 
with nothing here, but keep all to them- 
ſelves: Tis becauſe they make more 
uſe, I replyed, of Hold your peace 
Jaid ſhe, and no more of your Fooleritg 
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I have a difficulty to clear, and you 
mult be ferious. As the Earth moves; 
the Air changeth every moment, ſo we 
breath the Air of another Country- 
Not at all, I rephed, for the Air which 
encompaſſeth the Earth,doth not extend 
above a certain height, perhaps 20 leagues 
it follows us and turns with us: Have you 
not ſeen the work of a Silk- Worm, the 
Shells which thoſe little Animals impri- 
ſon themſelves in, and weave with ſo 
much Art; they are made of a Silk very 
cloſe, but are covered with a Down very 

ſlack and ſoft; So the Earth which 1s 
ſolid, is covered from the ſurface 20 
Leagues upwards with a kind of Down, 
which is the Air, and all the Shell of the 
Silk-Worm turns at the fame time: Be- 
yond the Air is the Celeſtial Matter, ins 
comparably more pure and ſubtle, and 
much more agitated than the Air: You r 
= compariſon, {aid ſhe, is ſomewhat mean 
and yet what wonders are wrought, 
What Wars, what Changes in this little 
ſhell ? *Tis true, I rephed, but Nature 


takes no notice of ſuch little particular 


Motions 
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Motions, but drives us along with the 
general motion, as if ſhe were at Bouls. 
Methinks, ſaid ſbe, *tis very ridiculous 
to be upon a thing that turns, and yet 
not be well aſſured that it doth turn;zand 
to tell you the truth, I begin to diſtruſt 
the reaſons you give, why we ſhould 
not be ſenſible of the Motion of theEarths 
for is it poſſible there ſhould not ſome 
little mark be left; by which we might; 
perceive it ? wit en een 

All Motions, ſaid I, the more come 
mon and natural they are, are the lels 
perceptible, and this holds true even in 
Morality; the motion of ſelf Love is 
ſo natural to us, that for the moſt fart we 1 
are not ſenſible of it, and we believe we 
act by other Principles: You gre Mora- 
lizing, ſaid ſhe, to a queſtion of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy : But 's enough for the 
firſt time, let ns now go home, and meet 
here again to morrow; you with your 
Syſtemes, and I with my ignorance. _ 

In returning back to the Caſtle, that 
I might ſay all I could on the Subject, I. 

told her ofa third Syſteme, invented by 
i D Ticbo 


” 
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Nabe Brake, who bad fixed the Earth in 
the Centre of the Wo ld, turned the Sun 
round the Earth, and the reſt of the Pla- 


| 
2 


i | ſhe had reſted, and whether the * 
1 


4 


4 


L 


nets round the Sun; for ſince the new 


diſcoverics, there was no way left to have 
the Planets turn rouud the Earth. But 
the Counteſs who had a quick apprehen- 


ſion, faid, ſhe thought it was too affected, 


among ſo many great Bodies, to exempt 
the Earth only from turning round the 


Sun 3 that it was improper to make the 
Fun turn round the Earth, when all the 
| Planets turn round the Sun 3 and that 
| tho*thisSyiteme was to prove the immo- 


| bility of the Earth, yet ſhe thought it 
very improbable : So we reſolv'd to ſtick 
to Copernicus, whoſe opinion we thought 
moſt Uniform, Probable and Diverting. 


The Second Evening. 


N the Morning, I ſent to the Coun- 
teſs's Apartment, to know ho 
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of the Earth had not diſturbed her ? ſhe 
anſwered, ſhe began to be accuſtomed 
to it, and that ſhe had ſlept as well as 
Copernicus himſelf : Soon after there 
came ſome Neighbours to dine with 
her, but they went away in the Eve- 
ning; ſo that after Supper we walk d a- 
gain into the Park, and immediately fell 
upon our Syſtemes. She ſo well con- 
ceiv'd what I told her the Night be- 
fore, that ſhe deſired I would proceed 
without any repitition. Well, Madam, 
ſaid I, Since the Sun, which is now 

immoveable, hath left off being a Pla- 
net; and the E arth which turns round 
him is now become one, you will not 
be ſurprized when you hear that the 
Moon is an Earth too, and that ſhe is 
inhabited as ours is, I confels, ſaid ſbe, 
I have often heard talk of the World in 
the Moon, but I always looked upon it 
as Viſionary and meer Fancy. And it 
may be ſo (till, ſaid 1, Iam in this caſe 
as People in a Civil War, where the un- * 
certainty of what may happen makes 
em hold intelligence with the oppoſite 
5 | D 2 Party. 


f 
ö 
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WW itmay very well be Inhabited as London 
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Party; For tho? I verily believe the 
Moon is inhabited, I live civilly with 
thoſe who do not believe itz andT am 
(as ſome honeſt Gentlemen in point of 
Religion) ſtill ready to embrace the 
prevailing opinion, but till the Un- 
believers have a more conſiderable Ad- 
vantage, I am for the People in the 
Moon. 
Suppoſe there had never been any 
Communication between London and 
Greenwich, and a Cockney who was ne- 


ver beyond the Walls of London, ſaw 
SGreenmich from the top of a Pyramid; 
vou ask him if he believes Greenwich 


is Inhabited as London is? He preſently 
anſwers, No; for ſaith he, I ſee People 


at London, but none at Greenwich; nor 


did I ever hear of any there *Tis true, 
you tell him, that from the Pyramid he 
cannot perceive any Inhabitants atGreez- 
wich, becauſe of the diſtance 3 but all 
that he doth diſcover of Greenwich very 
much reſembleth what he ſees at Lon- 
don, the Steeples, Houſes, Walls; ſo that 


155 
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is; all this ſignifies nothing, my Cock 
ney ſtill perſiſts Greenwich is not inha- 
bited, becauſe he ſees no body there. 
The Moon is our Greenwich, and every 
one of us as meer Cockneys as he that 
never was ovr of the found of Bow- 
Bell, You are too ſevere, faidſh:, uw 
on your fellow Citizens; we are not 
all ſure ſo filly as your Cockney; ſineg 
Greenwich is juſt as London is, he isa 
Fool if he doth not thi ik it inhabited 
But the Moon is not at alllike the Earth. 
Have a care of what you ſay, IJrephed, 
for if the Moon rcfembleth the Earth, 
you are under a neceſſity to believe it 
inhabited. If it be ſo, jaid ſbe, 1 own 
I cannot be diſpens'd from b-heving :t, 
and you ſeem ſo confident of it, that I 
fear I muſt, whether I will or no * fits 
true, the two Motions of ih: Earth, 
(which I could never Imagine till now!“ 
do a little ſtagger me as to all the reſt, 
But yet how is it politble the Earyi3 
ſhould enlighten as the Moon doit, 


without which they cannot be alike 2 
I that be all, ſaid 1, the difference is 
ELIT Id - 


i 2 not 
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| not great, for tis the Sun which is the 
W ſole Fountain of Light 5 that Quality 
proceeds only from him, and if the Pla- 
nets give Light to us, it is becauſe they 
firſt receive it from the Sun ; the Sun 
ſends Light to the Moon, and ſhe re- 
flects it back on the Earth ; the Earth in 
the ſame manner receives Light from 
the Sun, and ſends it to the Moon; for 
the Diſtance is the ſame between the 
Earth and the Moon, as between the 
Moon and the Earth. But is the Earth 
faid the Counteſs, as fit to fend back 
the Light of the Sun as the Moon is? 
You are altogether for the Moon, ſaid 
J, ſhe is much obliged to you; but you 
muſt know that Light is made up af 
certain little Balls, which rebound from 
what is ſol id, but paſs through what ad- 
mits of an entrance in a right Line, as 
Air or Glaſs: So that, that which makes 
the Moon enlighten us, is that ſhe is a 
Firm and ſolid Body, from which the 
WI little Balls rebound 5 and we muſt deny 
8 our Senſes, if we will not allow the 
w Earth the ſame Solidity ; in ſhort, the 
difference 
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difference is how we are ſeated, for the 
Moon being at ſo vaſt a diſtance from 
us, we can only diſcover her to be a 
Body of Light, and do not perceive 
that ſhe is a great Ma(s, altogether like 
the Earth: Whereas on the contrarv, 
becauſe we are ſo near the Eirth, we 
know her to be a great Maſs, but do 
not diſcover her to be a Body of Light, 
for want of the due diſtance: It is juſt 
ſo with us all, ſaid the Counteſs, we are 
dazled with the Quality and Fortune of 
thoſe who are above us, when, do but 
look to the Bottom and we are all a- 
like. | | 

Very true, /ai4 I, we would judge 
of all things, but ſtill ſtand in the 
wrong place ; we are too near to judge 
of our ſelves, and too far off to knw 
others: So that the true way ta ſee 
things as they are is to be between the 
Moon and the Earth, to be purely a 
Spectator of this World, and not an In- 
habitant. I ſhall never be ſatisfy'd, ſaid 
ſbe, for the Injultice we do the Earth, 
and the two favourable opinion we have 

f D 4 of 
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Of the Moon, till you aſſure me that 
the People in the Moon are as little ac- 
quainred with their Advantages, as we 
are with ours, and that they take our 
Earth for a Planet, without knowing 
theirs is one too. Do not doubt it, [aid 
I, we appear to them to perform very 
regularly our function of a Planet: Tis 
true, they do not ſee us make a Circle 


& round them, but that is no great mat- 


That half of the Moon which was 
turn d towards us at the beginning of 


& the World, hath been turn'd towa rds us 
ever ſince; the Eyes, Mouth and Face 


which we have fancyed of the Spots in 
her, are ſtill the ſame, and if the other 
oppoſite half ſhould appear to us, we 
ſhould no doubt fancy another Figure 
from the different ſpots that are in it - 
Not but that the Moon turns upon her 
ſelf, and in the ſame time that ſhe turns 
round the Earth, that is in a Month; 
but while ſhe is making that turn upon 
her ſelf, and that ſhe ſhould hid a cheek 
for Example and appear ſomewhat elle 


bus, ſhe makes a like part of her Circle 


round 
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round rhe Earth, and ſtill preſents to us 
the ſame Cheek 3 ſo that the Maon, who 
in reſpect of the Sun and Stars turns 
round her ſelf, in reſpect of us doth not 
turn at all; they ſcem to her to riſe 
and ſet in the ſpace of fifteen days; but 
for our Earth, it appears to her to be 
held up in the ſame place of the Hea- 
vens: *'Tis true, this apparent Immobi- 
lity is not very agreeabl: for a Body 
which ſhould paſs for a Planet, but it 
is not altogether perfect, ihe Moon hath ' 
a kind of trembling, which cauſetha 
little corner of her face to be ſometimes * 
hid from us, and a little corner of the 
oppoſite half appears; but then upon my 
word ſhe attributes that trembling to us, 
and fancys that we have in the Heavens 
the motion of a Pendulum, which vibrates 
toand fro. 8 1 
I find, ſaith the Counteſs, the Planets 
are juſt like us; we calt that upon o- 
thers which is iu our ſelves 3 the Earth 
ſaith, *Tis not I that turn, tis the Sun z 
the Moon faith, tis not I that ſhake, 
tis the Earth; there is a great deal of 
+3 79 errour 
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errour every where. But I would not 
adviſe you, ſaid J, to undertake the 
reforming it; you had better convince 
your ſelf of the entire reſemblance of 
the Earth and the Moon : Imagine 
then theſe two great Bowls held up in 
the Heavens, you know that the Sun 
always enlightens the one half of a Bo- 
dy that is round, and the other half is 
in the Shadow; there is then one half 
of the Earth and one half of the Moon 
which is enlightned by the Sun; that 
is, which hath Day, and the other half 
which is Night. Obſerve alſo that as 
= a Ball hath leſs force after it hath been 
= ſtruct againſt a Wall which ſends it to 
= the other ſide, ſo Light is weakned 
= when it is reflected. This Pale Light 
which comes to us from the Moon, is 
the very Light of the Sun, but it can- 
not come to us from the Moon but by 
reflection; it hath loſt much of the force 
and luſtre it had when it came directly 
from the Sun upon the Moon ; and that 
bright Light which ſhines directly upon 
us from the Sun, and which the Earth 


reflects 


Lo 
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reflects upon the Moon, is as pale and 
weak when it arrives there; ſo that 
the Light which appears to us in the 
Moon, and which enlightens our Nights, 
is the parts of the Moon which have 
Day, and that part of the Earth which 
hath Day, when it is oppoſite to the 
part of the Moon which hath Night, 
gives Light to it: All depends upon 
how the Moon and the Earth behold 
one another. At the beginning of the 
Month we do not ſee the Moon, be- 
cauſe ſhe is between the Sun and us 3 
that half of her which hath Day, is 
then turned toward the Sun, and that 
half which hath Night, turned towards 
us ; we cannot ſee it then, becauſe it 
hath no Light upon itz but that half 
of the Moon which hath Night, being 
turned to the half of the Earth, which 
bath Day, ſees us without being per- 
ceivd, and we then appear to them 
juſt as the full Moon doth to us; fo 
that, as I may ſay, the People of the 
Moon have then a full Earth; but the 
Moon being advanc'd upon her + 
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of 2 Month, comes from under the Sun 
and begins to turn towards us a little 
corner of the half which is Light , 
there's the Creſcent 5 then thoſe parts 
of the Moon which have Night do not 
ſee all the half of the Earth which hath 
Day, and we are then in the Wayn to 

them. | 

I comprehend you very well, ſaid the 
Counteſs, the People inthe Moon have 
a Month quite contrary to us; when we 
have a full Moon. their half of the Moon 

which is Light is turned to our half of 
the Earth M nich is dark ; they do not 
ſec us at all, and they have then a new 
Earth, this is plain. But now tell me 
how come the E-lipſes? You may eaſily 
gueſs that, ſaid I, when it is new Moon, 
thar ſhe 1s between the Sun and us, and 
all her dark half is turned towards us 
who have Light, that obſcure ſhadow is 
caſt upon us, it the Moon be directly 
under the Sun, that ſhadow hids him 
from us and at the fame time obſcures 
a part of that half of the Eirth which 
is Light, which was ſeen by that half 
of 
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of the Moon which was dark, here then 
is an Eclipſe of the Sun to us during 
our Day, and an Eclipſe of the Earth 
to the Moon during her Night. When 
it is full Moon, the Earth is between her 
and the Sun, and all the dark half of the 
Earth is turned towards all the light half 
of the Moon; the ſhadow then ot the 
Earth caſts it ſelf towards the Moon, 
and if it falls on the Moon, it obſcures 
that light half which we ſee, which hath 
then Day, and hinders the Sun from 
ſnining on it: Here then is an Eclypſe 
of the Moon to us during our Night 
and an Eclypſe of the Sun to the Moon 
during her day: But the reaſon that we 
have not E-:lypſes every time that the 
Moon is between the Sun and the Earth, 
or the Earth between the Sun and the 
Moon, is, becauſe theſe three Bodies are 
not exactly placed in a right Line, and 
by Conſequence that that ſhould make 
the E-lyplſe, caſts its ſhadow a little be- 
ſide that which ſhould be obſcured. 
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I am ſurprized, ſaid the Cpunteſs, that 
there ſhould be ſo little myſtery in E- 
clipſes,and that the whole World ſhould 
not know the cauſe of em. Nor never 
will, ſaid I, as ſome People go about 
it. In the Faſt Indies, when the Sun 
and the Moon are in Eclipſe, they be- 
heve a certain Devil who hath black 
Claws is ſeiſing on thoſe Planets with 
his Talons, and during that time the 
Rivers are cover'd with the Heads of 
Indian, who are up to the Neck in 
Water becauſe they eſteem it a very 
devour Poſture, to implore the Sun and 
the Moon to defend themſelves againſt - 
the Devil. In America they are perſua- 
ded that the Sun and the Moon, when 
Eclipſed, are angry, and what is it they 
will not do to bereconciled with them ? 
The Greeks, who were ſo refined, did 
they not believe the Moon was enchant- 
ed, and that the Magicians forced her 
to deſcend from Heaven,and ſhed a dan- 
gerous juice on the Plants? Nay, in 
what a pannick fear were we in above 
thirty years ago at an Eclipſe of the 
Sun? 
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Sun? How many People hid themſelves 
in their Cellars, and all the Philoſo- 
phers of Greſbam could not perſwade 
them to come out till the Eclipſe was 
over ? | 

Methinks, ſaid ſhe, tis ſcandalous for 
Men to be ſuch Cowards; there ought 
to be a general Law of Mankind to 
prohibit the diſcourſing of Eclipſes, that 
we might not call to mind the Folhes 
that have been ſaid and done upon that 
Subject. Your Law then, ſaid I, muſt 
aboliſh even the memory of all things, 
and forbid us to ſpeak at all, forI know 
nothing in the World which is not a Mo- 
nument of the folly of Man. | 

But what do you think, ſaid ſhe, of 
the People in the Moon, are they as a- 
fraid of an Eclipſe as we are? It would 
be very burleſque for the Indians there 
to be up to the neck in Water ; that 
the Americans ſhould believe the Earth 
angry With them; the Greeks fancy we 
were bewitched, and would deſtroy their 
Plants; in ſhort, that we ſhould cauſe 
the ſame Conſternation among them,as 


they 
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they do here. And why not, ſaid I? 
Ido not doubt it at all ; for why ſhould 
the People of the Moon have more 
Wit than we? What right have they | 
to affright us and not we them? For 
my part, I believe that fince a prodi- 
gious Company of Men have been and 
ſtill are ſuch fools to adore the Moon, 
there are People in the Moon that wor- 


AY {hip the Earth, and that we are upon 


our knees the one to the other. But 
' ſure, ſaid ſhe, we don't pretend to 
- ſend any influences to the Moon, and 
to give aCrilis to her lick ; if the People 
have any Witin thoſe parts, they will 
ſoon deſtroy the Honour we flatter our 
ſelves with, and I fear, we ſhall have the 
diſadvantage. 
Fear it not Madam, /aid I; do you 
think we are the only Fools of the II- 
mverle ? Is it not conſiſtent with Jgno- 
rance to ſpread it felt every where? 
Tis true, we can only gueſs at the 
Folly of the People in the Moon, but I 
no more doubt it, than I do the moſt au- 
_ themiick Neus that comes from thence: 
V 3444 What 
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What News comes from thence, /aid 


ſbew? That which the Learned bring us, 
[ reply a, who travel thither every day 
with their Tubes and Telleſcopes: they 
will tell you of their diſcoveries there, 
of Lands, Seas, Lakes, high Mountains, 
and deep Abyſles. > 7; OG 

I fancy indeed, ſaid ſbe, they may diſ- 
cover Mountainsand Abyſles, becauſe of 
the remarkable inequality; but how do 
they diſtinguiſh Landsand Seas ? Very 
eaſily, ſaid. I, for the Waters letting 
part of the Light paſs thro* them, ſend 
back but a very little, ſo that they ap- 
pear afar off like ſo many dark Spots; 
whereas the Lands being ſolid, reflect 
the whole Light, and appear to be more 
bright and ſhining: Nay, they pretend 
to be ſo well acquainted with the ſeve- 
ral parts that they have given themall 
Names; one place they call Copernicus, a- 
nother Archimedes, another Galileus; 
there is the Caſpian Sea, the Black Lake, 
the Porphirite Mountains; in {hort, they 
have publiſh'd ſuch exact deſcriptions of 


the Moon, that a very Almanack-ma- 
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ker will be no more to ſeek there, than 
I am in London. 

I muſt own then, ſaid the Counteſs, 
they are very exact; but what do they 
{ay to the inſide of the Country? I 
would very fain know that. Tis im- 
poſſible, I replyd, Mr. Flamſted himſelf, 
(one of the moſt Learned Aſtrono- 
mers of our Age) cannot inform you. 
You muſt ask that of 4/fo/fo, who was 
carried into the Moon by St. John. 
I am going to tell you one of the 
agreeable Follies of Ariofto, and I am 
confident you will be well pleaſed to 
hear it : I muſt confeſs he had better 
have let alone St. Jou, whoſe Name is 
ſo worthy of Reſpect, but tis a Poetical 
Licenſe, and muſt be allow?d. The Po- 
em is dedicated to a Cardinal, anda 

great Pope hath honour'd it with his 
Approbation, which is prefix'd to ſeve- 
ral of the Editions; this is the Argu- 
ment, Rowland Nephew to Charlemagne, 
falls mad becauſe the fair Angelica prefers 
Medore before him. Aſtolfo a Knight 
Errant, finding himſelf one day in the 

| WET terreſtrial 


2 
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terreſtrial Paradiſe, which was upon the 
top of a very high Mountain, whereto he 
was carried by his flying Horſe, meets 
St. John there, who tells him, if he 
would have Rowland cured, he muſt 
makea Voyage with himintothe Moon. 
Aſtolfo , who had a great mind to ſee 
Countries, did not ſtand much upon en- 
treaty, and immediately there came a 
fiery Chariot which carry'd the Apoſtle 
and the Knight up into the Air; Aol. 
fo being no great Philoſopher, was ſur- 
priz'd to find the Moon ſo much bigger 
than it appear'd to him when he was 
upon the Earth; to ſee Rivers, Seas, 
Mountains, Cities, Foreſts, nay, what 
would have ſurpriz d me too, Nymphs 
hunting in thoſe Foreſts; but that which 
was moſt remarkable,wasa Valley where 
you might find any thing that was loſt 
in our World, of what nature ſoever; 
Crowns, Riches, Fame, and an infinity 
of Hopes, the time we ſpend- in Play, 
and in ſearching for the PHiloſophers 
Stone, the Alms we give after our Death, 
the Verſes we preſent to great Men and 
E 2 Princes, 
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Prince, and the Sighs of Lovers. I 


know not, ſaid ſhe, what became of 


the Sighs of Lovers in the time of A- 


rioſto, but I fancy there are very few of 
*em aſcend to the Moon in our days. 
Ah, Madam, I rephed, how many doth 
the Counteſs of D— nr ſend thither 


every day? thoſe that are addreſs'd to 


her, will make a conſiderable Heap; 


W and 1 aſſure you the Moon keeps 
= all ſafe that is loſt here below. Yet 


I muſt tell you Axioſto doth but whiſ- 
per it, tho every thing is there, even 
to the donation of Conſtant ine, (i. e.) the 
Popes have pretended to be Maſters of 
Rome and Italy by Virtue of a Dona- 
tion which the Emperor Conſtantine 


made Silveſter; and the truth is, no 
body knows what is become of it; 


but what do you think is not to be 
found in the Moon ? Folly, all that 
ever was upon the Earth is kept there 
ſtill, but in lieu of it, it is not to be 


imagined how many Wits (if I may fo 


call em) that are loſt here, are got 


up into the Moon, they are ſo many 


Vials 


LY) mw ff . Hig 
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Vials full of a very ſubtile Liquor, which 
evaporates immediately, if it be not 
well ſtopp'd; and upon every one of 
theſe Vials the Names are written to 
whom the Wits belong; I think Ari. 
oſto hath heap'd 'em upon one ano-—- 
ther a little confuſedly, but for order 
fake we will fancy 'em placd upon 
Shelves in a long Gallery; A/olfowon- 
der'd to fee ſeveral Vials full infcrib'd 
with the Names of the moſt conſide- 
rable Stateſemen, Divines, Lawyers, G. 
Bleſs me, ſad he, is my Lord 


and my Lord —— here! Sir Tho. 
Sir Jo. nay, Doctor and Fe- 
ther too? Why in my Coun- 


trey we look upon 'em as Oracles; 
and after all it ſeems, they are but 
little better than mad Men, if not ſtark 
Fools. I find now the poor Rogue 
was in the right, tho he was ſound; 
whipp'd fort, who told the Judge that 
he had ſeen an Aſs cloathed in Scarlet; 
and a right Worſhipful Alderman, that 
he knew not which was the Ap 
Bruit of the two, the Beaſt that bore 

BY”: - the 
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the Furr, or the Beaſt that wore it; 
but had I been there, I ſhould have told 
Aſtolfo the ſaucy Knave was well e- 
nough ſerv'd, for we are not to look up- 
on the Man, but the Place he fiills'; we 
are to reverence a Magiſtrate when 
and whereſoever we meet him, and to 
ſuppoſe his Merit was the ſole cauſe of 
his Preferment, tho we are certain it 
came by Bribary or Pimping; but e- 
nough of this, let us return to our Vi- 
als. To confeſs the truth, I begin to 
fear ſince J have entertain'd you with 
theſe Philoſophical and Poetical Viſions, 
mine there is not very empty; howe- 
ver, *tis ſome conſolation to me that 
while you are ſo attentive, you have a 
little Glaſs full as well as your Servant: 
The good Knight found his own wits a- 
mong the reſt, and with the Apoſtles 
leave ſunffed it all up his Noſe, like fo 
much Queen of Hungarys Water; but 
Arioſto ſaid he did not carry it far, it 
returned again to the Moon a little 
after. val 3 


* 
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The love of one fair Northern Laſs, 
Sent up his wit unto the place it was. 


Well, he did not forget Orlando Vial, 
which was the occaſion of his Voyage, 
but he was curſedly plagu'd to carry it, 
for Hero's wits are naturally very heavy, 
and there did not want one drop of it; 
in concluſion Arioſto, acording to his 
laudable cuſtom, addreſſeth himſeifto his 
Miſtreſs in this manner, 


Fair Miſtreſs, who for me to Heavn ſhall fiy, 
To bring again from thence my wandring wit ? 

Which I ſtill loſe, ſince from that piercing eye 
The Dart came forth that ſtrſt my Heart did 

Nor of my loſs at all complain would I, (bit: 
Might I but keep that which remaineth yet © 


r 


I doubt I ſhalt be in Orlando's caſe; 


Tet, well 1 wot where to recover mine, 
Tho not in Paradiſe, nor Cynthia's Sphere, 
Yet doubtleſs in a Place no leſs divine, 
In that ſweet Face of yours, in that fair Hair, 
That ruby Lip, in thoſe two ſtarlike eyn, 
There is my wit, 1 know it wanders there, 
E 4 | And 
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And with my Lips, iſ you would give me leave, 
I there would ſearch, Ithence would it receive; 


Is not this very fine ? To reaſon like 
Arioſto, the ſafeſt way of loſing our wits 


is to be in love; for you ſee they do not 


go far from us, we may recovere 'em a- 
gain at our Lips: but when we loſe em 


: yy other means, as for example, by Phi- 


oſophizing, whip they are gone into 


the Moon, and there is no coming at 


'em again when we would. Howe- 


ver, ſaid the Connteſs, our Vials have 


an honourable Station among the Phi- 
loſophers,when®tis forty to one, but Love 
fixeth our Wits on an Object we can- 
not but beaſham'd of. But to takeaway 
mine intirely, pray tell me, but tell me 
ſeriouſly, if you believe there are any 
Men in the Moon; for methinks hither- 
to you have not been very poſitive. For 


my part, /aid I, I do not believe there 


are Men in the Moon, for do but ob- 
ſeve how much the Face of Nature is 
chang'd batween this and China; other 
Viſages, Shapes, Manners, nay — 0 
i x VV EET ther 
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ther Principles of Reaſon; and there: 
fore, between us and the Moon the 


alteration muſt be much more conſide- 


rable. In the Lands that have been late- 
ly diſcovered, we can ſcarce call the In- 
habitants Men, they are rather Animals 
of humane ſhape, and that too ſometimes 


very Imperfect, almoſt without hu- 
mane Reaſon ; he therefore that will 


travel to the Moon, muſt not expect to 
find Men there. | , 

What ſort of People will they be 
then, ſaid the Counteſs ? Troth, Madam, 
ſaid I, I know not; for put the caſe 
that we our ſelves inhabited the Moon, 
and were not Men, but rational Crea- 
tures; could we imagin, do you think, 
ſuch fantaſtical People upon the Earth, 
as Mankind is? Is it poſſible we ſhould 
have an Idea of ſo ſtrange a Compo- 


ſition, a Creature of ſuch fooliſh Paſſions, 


and ſuch wiſe Reflections? So Learned in 
things of no uſe, and ſo ſtupidly Ignorant 
of what moſt concerns him? So muchcon- 
cern for Liberty, and yet ſuch great in- 
clinations to Seryitude ? So deſirous of 
> Happineſs, 
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Happineſs, and yet ſo very incapable 
of being ſo ? the People in the Moon 
muſt be wiſe indeed to ſuppoſe all this 
of us. But do we not fee ourſelves 
continually, and cannot ſo much as gueſs 
how we were made ? So that we are 
forc'd to ſay the Gods when they crea- 
ted us were drunk with Nector, & when 
they were ſober again, could not chuſe 
but laugh at their own handy-work. 
Well, well, ſaid the Counteſs, we are 
ſafe enough then, they in the Moon 
know nothing of us; but I could wiſh 
we were a little better acquainted with 
them, for it troubles me that we ſhould 
ſee the Moon above us, and yet not 
know what is done there. Why, ſaid 
J, are you not as much concern'd for 
that part of the Earth which is not 
yet diſcover'd ? What Creatures in- 
habit it, and what they do there? for 
we and they are carry'd in the ſame 
Veſſel : they poſſeſs the Prow, and 
we the Poop, and yet there is no man- 
ner of Communication between us; 
they do not know at one end of the 

| Ship 
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Ship who lives or what is done at the 
other end; and you would know 
what paſſeth in the Moon, which is 
another great Veſſel, ſailling in the 


Heavens at a vaſt diſtance from 
us. 


Oh, ſazd ſhe, for the Earth I reckon 
it all as good as diſcover'd, and can 
gueſs at the People, tho I never heard 
a word of em; for certainly they all 
reſemble us very much, and we may 
know 'em better when we have a mind 
tot; they will ſtay where they are, 
and 'tis no more but going to ſee em; 
but we cannot get into the Moon if 
we would, ſo that I deſpair of know - 
in what they do there. You would 
laugh at me, ſaid I, if I ſhould an- 
{wer you ſeriouſly, perhaps I may de- 
ſerve it, and yet, I fancy. I can fay 
a great deal to juſtifie a ridiculous 
thought that is juſt now come into my 
Head; nay to uſe the Fools beſt Argu- 

ment, Ill lay a wager I make you 
own (in ſpite of Reaſon) that one of 

| theſe 
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theſe days there may be a Commu- 
nication berwen the Earth and the 
Moon , and who knows what great 
Advantages we may procure by it ? Do 
but conſider America before it was diſ- 
cover?d by C alumbas, how profoundly 
ignorant were thoſe People, they knew 
nothing at all of Arts and Sciences, they 
went naked, had no other Arms but 
a Bow and Arrows, and did not con- 
ceive they might be carried by Ani- 
mals; they look*d upon the Sea as a wide 
Space, for bidden to Man, that it was 
joyn'd to the Heavens, and that be- 
your it was nothing: Tis true, after 
ving ſpent whole years in making 
hollow the truks of great Trees with 
ſharpe ſtones, they put themſelves to 
Sea in theſe Trunks, and floated from 
Land to Land, as the Wind and 
Waves drove em; but how often 
was their Trough overſet, and they 
ford to recover it again by ſwim- 
ming? So that (except when they 
were on the Land) it might be ſaid 
they were continually ſwimming : 
1 | And 
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And yet had any one but told 'em of 
another kind of Navigation incompa- 
rably more perfect and uſetul than 
their own, that they might eaſily paſs 
over that infinite Space of Water, that 
they might ſtop in the middle of the 
Waves, and in ſome ſenſe command the 
Winds, and make their Veſſel go faſt 
or {low as they pleas'd ; in ſhort, that 
this im paſſable Ocean ſhould be 
no obſtacle to their converſing with 
another different people ; do you think 
they would have believd you? and 
= at laſt that day is come; the un- 

eard of and moſt ſurprizing Sight 
appears, vaſt great Bodies, with white 
Wings, are ſeen to fly upon the Sea, 
to vomit Fire from all Parts, and to 
caſt on their Shoars an unknown Peo- 
ple, all ſcaled with Iron, who diſ- 
poſe and govern Monſters as they 
pleaſe ; carry Thunder in their Hands, 
and over throw and deſtroy whoever 
reſiſts em: From whence came they ? 
Who brought *em over the Sea? Who 


gave to em the Diſpoſal of the = | 


| 
| 
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of Heaven ? Are they Gods? Are they 
Sons of the Sun? for certainly they 
are not Men. Do but conſider, Ma- 
dam, the ſurprize of the Americans, 
there can be nothing greater; and at- 
ter this, ſhall any one fay there ſhall 
never be a Communication between the 
Moon and the Earth, Did the Ameri- 
cans. believe there would ever be any 
between them and Europe, till it came 
to paſs ? *Tis true, you muſt paſs this 
great Space of Air and Heaven which 
is between the Earth and the Moon. ; 


| but did not thoſe vaſt Seas ſeem at 


firſt as impaſſable to the Americans ? 
You rave, I think, ſaid ſhe, did you 
not 0 the Americans were ſo igno- 


rant, that they had not the leaſt con- 
ception of croſſing the Sea; but we 
who know a great deal more than 
they, can imagine and fancy the go- 
ing through the Air, tho we are aſſur'd 
it is not to be done. There is ſome- 
what more than fancy, I reply d, when 
it hath been already practis'd for ſeve- 
tal have found the ſecret of faſtening 

| | Wings, 
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Wings, which bear them up in the 
Air, to move them as they pleaſe, and 
to fly over Rivers, and from Steeple to 
Steeple; I cannot ſay indeed they have 
yet made an Eagles flight, or that it 
doth not coſt now and then a Leg or 
an Arm to one of theſe new Birds; 
but this may ſerve to repreſent the firſt 
Planks that were launch'd on the Wa- 
ter, and which were the very begin- 
ning of Navigation; there were no 
Veſſels then thought of to fail round 
the. World, and yet you ſee what great 
Ships are grown by little and little 
from thoſe firſt Planks. The Art of 
Flying is but newly invented, it will 
improve by degrees, and in time grow 
prefect; then we may fly as far as the 
Moon. We do not yet pretend to 
have diſcover d all things, or that what 
we have diſcov'rd can receive no ad- 
dition; and therefore, pray let us agree, 
there are yet many things to be done 
in the Ages to come. Were you to 
live a thouſand Ages, ſaid the — | 
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1 can never believe you will fly, but 


you . muſt endanger your Neck. I 
will not, I replyd, be ſo unmannerly 
as to contradict a fair Lady, but tho 
we cannot learn the Art here, T hope 
you will allow they my fly better in the 
Moon ; 'tis no great matter whether 
we go to them, orthey come to us, we 


ſhall then be the Americans, who knew 


nothing of Navigation, and yet there 
were very good Ships at other end 
of the World. Were it ſo, ſaid ſhe , 
the People in the Moon would have 


been here before now. All in good 


time, ſaid I, the Europians were not 
in America till at the end of ſome 
thouſands of years, they were ſo long 
in improving Navigarion to the point 
of croſſing the Ocean. The People in 
the Moon have already made ſome ſhort 
Voyages in the Air; they are exerci- 
{ing continually, and by degrees will 


be more expert, than we ſhall ſec*em, 


and God knows how we ſhall be ſur- 
prized. It is unſufferable, ſaid far, 
| you 
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you ſhould banter me at this rate, and 
juſtifie your ridiculous Fancy by ſuch 
falſe reaſoning. I am going to demon- 
ſtrate , ſaid 1, you reproach me very 
unjaſtly : Conſider, Madam, that the 
World is unfolded by degrees; for the 
Ancients were very poſitive, that the 
Torrid and Frigid Zones were not in- 
habitable, by reaſon of their exceſſive 
Heat and Cold; and in the time of che 
Romans, the general Map of the World 
was but very little extended beyond 
that of their Empire; which tho in one 
tenſe, expreſs'd much Grandeur, in an- 
other ſenſe, was a ſign of as great Ig- 
norance; however, there were Men 
found both in very hot and in very 
cold Countrys ; ſo that you ſee tlie 
World is ah cady encreas'd ; after that, 
it was thought that the Ocean cover'd 
the whole Earth, except what was 
then diſcover'd, there was no tall 
then of the Antipodes, not {0 much as 
a thought of 'em, for who could fag- 


cy their Heels at top, and their: Heads 
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at bottom, and yet after all their fine 
reaſoning, the Antipodies were diſco- 
ver'd ; here's now another halt of the 
World ſtarts up, and a new Reforma- 
tion of the Map ; methinks this, Ma- 
dam, ſhould reſtrain us, and teach us 
not to be ſo poſitive in our Opinions, 
the World will unfold it ſelf more to 
us hereafter ; then we {hall know the 
People in the Moon as well as we do 
now the Antipodes ; but all things 
mult be done in order, the whole Earth 
muſt be firſt diſcover'd, and till we 
are perfectly acquainted with our own 
Habitation, we ſhall never know that 
of our Neighbours. Without tooling, 
ſaid the Counteſs, you are ſo very pro- 
found in this Point, that T begin to 
think you are in earneſt, and believe 
what you ſay. Not ſo neither, /aid I, 
but I would ſhew you how eaſe it is 
to maintain a chymerical Notion, that 
may ( like. ſome opinions in Religion,) 
perplex a Man of Underſtanding, but 
never perſwade him; there is nothing 
: . Der- 
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perſwades but Truth, it hath no need 
of all its proofs, but enters natural- 
ly into our Underſtanding ; and when 
once we have learn'd it, we do no- 
thing but think of it. I thank you 
then, ſaid (he, for impoſing on me no 
longer ; for I confeſs your falle reaſon⸗- 
ing diſturb'd me, but now I ſhall ſleep 
very quietly, if you think fit to go 
home. | 
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The Third Evening, 


HE Counteſs was ſo intent up- 

on her Notions, that ſhe would 

fain have engag'd me next day, to go 

on where ] left off; bur I told her, ſince 

the Moon and Stars were become the 

Subject ofour Diſcourſe, we would truſt 

our Chymæras with no body elſe: At 

Night we went again into the Park, 

which was now dedicated to our learn- 
ed Converſation. 

Well, Madam, ſaid J, I have great 
News for you ; that which I told you 
laſt Night, wrt Moon's being inhabi- 
ted, may not be ſo now: There is a 
new Fancy got into my Head, which puts 
thoſe People i in great danger. I can- 
not ſuffer it, /aid be ; yeſterday you 
were preparing me to receive a Viſit 
from'em, and now there are no ſuch Peo- 


ple 
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ple in Nature: Once you would have 
me believe the Moon was inhabited; I 
ſurmounted the Difficulty I had, and 
will now believe it. You are a little 
too nimble, I replyed; did I not adviſe 
you never to be entirely convinc'd in 
things of this nature, but to reſerve 
half of your underſtanding free and diſ- 
engag'd, that you may admit of the 
contrary opinion, if there be any oc- 
caſion. I care not for your Sentences, 
ſaid (ſhe, let us come to matter of Fact. 
Are we not to conſider the Moon as 
Greenwich ? No, ſaid I, the Moon doth 
not ſo much reſemble the Earth, as 
Greenwich doth London: The Sun draws 
from the Earth and Water, Exhalations 
and Vapours, which mounting to a cer. 
tain height in the Air, do there allemvle 
and form the Clonds; theſe uncerta'n 
Clouds are driven irregularly round the 
Globe, ſometimes ſhadowing one Coun- 
trey, and {metimes another; he then; 
who beholds the Earth from a-far of, 
will ſee . frequent alterations upon its 
ſurface, becauſe a great Country over- 
F3 - calt 
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caſt with Clouds, will appear dark or 
light, as the Clouds ftay,or pals over it; 
he will ſee the Spots on the Earth often 
change their Place, and appear or diſ- 
appear as the Clouds remove ; but we 
ſee none of theſe changes wrought upon 
the Moon, which would certainly be 
the ſame, were there but Clouds about 
her ; but on the contrary, all her Spots 
are fix d and certain, and her light 
parts continue where they were at firſt, 
which truely is a ; great misfortune ; 
for by this reaſon, the Sun draws no 
Exhalations or Vapours above the 
Moon; ſo that it appears ſhe is a 
Body infinitely more hard, and ſolid 
than the Earth whole ſubtile parts are 
ealily ſeparated from the reſt, and 
mount upwards as ſoon as heat puts 
them in Motion: But it mult be a 
heap of Rock and Marble, where 
there is no Evaporation ; beſides, Ex- 
halations are ſo natural and neceſſary 
where there is Water, that there can 
be no Water at all, where there is no 
Exhalation ; and what fort of In- 
habitants 
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habitations muſt thoſe be, whoſe Coun- 
try affords no Water, is all Rock, and 
produceth nothing? Very fine, ſaid 
(be, you have forgot ſince you aſſur'd 
me, we might from hence diſtinguiſh 
Seas in the Moon; nay, You or your 
Friends were Godfathers to ſome of em. 
Pray, what is become of your Caſpian 
Sea, and your Black Lake? All Con- 
jecture, Madam, I replyed, tho for your 
Ladyſhips ſake, I am very ſorry for it; 
for thoſe dark places we took to be 
Scas, may perhaps be nothing but 
large Cavities; 'tis hard to gueſs a- 
right at ſo great a diſtance. But will 
this ſuffice then, ſaid ſhe, to extirpate 
the People in the Moon? Not altoge- 
ther, I replyd, we will neither deter- 
mine for, nor againſt them. I muſt 
own my Weakneſs (if it be one Y ſaid 
ſbe, J cannot be ſo perfectly undeter- 
mined as you would have me to be, 
but muſt believe one way, or the o- 
ther; therefore pray fix me quickly in 
my opinion, as to the Inhabitants of 
the Moon; preſerve or annihilate them, 
4 as 
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you ſhall think fit; and yet me- 
8 I have a ſtrange inclination for 
em, and would not have'em deſtro)'d, 

if it were poſſible to fave em. You 
know, Madam, ſaid I, IT can de- 
ny you nothing ; the Moon ſhall be 
no longer a Delart, but to do you ſer- 
vice, we will repeople her. Since to 
all appearance the Spots in the Moon do 
not change, I cannot conceive there 
are any Clouds about her, that ſome- 
times obſcure one part, and ſometimes 
another ; yet this doth not hinder, but 
that the Moon ſends forth Exhalations. 

and Vapours. Our Clouds which we 
ſee in the Air, are nothing but Exhala- 
tions and Vapours, which at their com- 
ing out of the Earth, were ſeparated 
into ſuch minute Particles, that they 
could not be diſcern'd ; but as they 
aſcend higher, they are condens'd by the 
Cold, and by the re- union of their Parts, 
are render d vitible ; after which they 
become great Clouds, which fluctuate 
in the Air, till they return back again 
in Rain; however theſe "a 
an 
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and Vapours do ſometimes keep them- 
| ſelves ſodiſpers'd, that they are imper- 
ceptible ; or if they do aſſemble, it is in 
forming ſuch ſubtile Dews that they 
cannot be diſcern'd to. fall from any 
Cloud. It may likewiſe happen, that 
the Vapours which go out of the Moon 
(for it is incredible that the Moon is 
ſuch a Maſs, that all its parts are of an 
equal Solidity, all at reſt one with another, 
and all incapable of any alteration from 
the efficacy of the Sun; I am ſure we 
are yet unacquainted with ſuch a Body : 
Marble it ſelt is of another Nature, and 
even that which is moſt Solid, is ſubject 
to change and alteration ; either from 
the ſecret and inviſible motion it hath 
within it felt, or from that which it re- 
ceives from without) it may ſo happen 
then, that the Vapours which iſſue from 
the Moon, may not aſſemble round her 
in Clouds, and may not fall back again 
in Rain, but only in Dews. It is ſuffi- 
cient for this, that the Air with which 
the Moon is environ d, (for it is certain 
that the Moon is encompaſſed with Air 


as 
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as 25 the Earth) be a little diffe- 
rent om our Air, and the Vapours 
of the Moon a little different from thoſe 
of the Earth, which is very probable. 
Hereupon the matter being otherwiſe 
diſpos'd in the Moon than on the Earth, 
the Effects muſt be different; tho it is 
of no great conſequence whether they 
are or no; for from the moment we have 
found an inward motion in the parts of 
the Moon, or produced by toreign Cau- 
ſes, here is enough for the new birth of 
its Inhabitants, anda ſufficient and ne- 
ceſſary fund for their ſubſiſtance. This 
will furniſh us with Corn, Fruit, Wa- 
ter, according to the cuſtom or man- 


ner of the Moon, which I do not pre- 
tend to know; and all proprotion'd to 


the wants and uſe of the Inhabitants, 
with whom I pretend to be as little ac- 
quainted. That is to ſay, reply d the 
Counteſs, you know all is very well, 
without knowing how it is ſo, which is 
a great deal of Ignorance upon a very 
little Knowledge ; however I comfort 


my felf, that you have given the wy 
| her 
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her Inhabitants again, and have wrap'd 


her in an Air ofher own, without which 
a Planet would ſeem but very naked. 


"Tis theſe two different Airs, ſaid WW 
J, that hinder the Communication 
of the two Planets ; if it was only 
flying, as I told you yeſterday, who 
knows but we may improve it to per. 
fection , tho I confeſs there is but little i 
hopesofit ; thegreat diſtance between 
the Moon and the Earth is a difficulty 
not ealily to be ſurmounted, yet were 
the diſtance but inconſiderable, and the 
two Planets almoſt contiguous, it would 
be ſtill impoſſible to paſs from the Air 
of the one, into the Air of the other 
The Water is the Air of Fiſhes, they ne- 
ver paſs into the Air of the Birds, nor 
the Birds into the Air of the Fiſh; and 
yet tis not the diſtance that hinders 
them , but both are impriſoned bythe 
Air they breath in; we find our Air con- 
ſiſts of chicker and groſſer Vapours than 
the Air of the Moon. So that one of 
her Inhabitants arriving at the CO 
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of our World, as ſoon as he enters our 
Air will inevitably drown himſelf, and 


we ſhall fee him fall dead on the 
Earth. 


T ſhould rejoyce at a Wreck, ſaid the 
Coanteſs, as much as my Neighbourson 
the Coaſt of Suſſex; how pleaſant would 
it be to ſee 'em lie ſcattered on the 
ground, where we might conſider at 
our eaſe, their extraordinary Figures? 
But what, /z/d I, if they could ſwim on 
the outward ſurface of our Air, and be 
as curious to ſee us, as you are to fee 
them; ſhould they Angle or caſt a Net 
for us, as for ſo many Fiſh, would that 
pleaſe you? why not? ſaid the Connteſs; 
For my-part I would go into their Nets 
of mine own accord, were it hut for 


the pleaſure to ſee ſuch ſtrange Fiſher- , 
men. | 


You would be very Sick, ſaid I, 
when you were drawn to the top of 
our Air, for it is not reſpirable inall its 
extent, as may be ſeen on the tops of 

| ſome 
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{ome very high Mountains; and I ad- 
mire that they who have the folly to 
believe that our Faries, whom they a- 
low to be Corporeal, and to inhabit the 
moſt pure and refin d Air, do not tell 
us that the reaſon why they give us 
{uch ſhort and ſeldom viſits, is that there 
ate very few among them that candive, 
and thoſe that can, if it be poſſible to 
get through the thick Air where we are. 
cannot ſtay half ſo long in it, as one of 
the worſt of Sir Harry Blunt's Sponge 
getherers. Here then are natural Barri- 
cades, which defend the paſſage out 
of our World, as well as the Entry into 
that of the Moon; ſo that ſince we can 
only gueſs at that World, let us _—_ | 
all we can of it. For Example, I wi 
ſuppoſe that we may ſee there the Fir- 


- mament, the Sun, and the Stars, of a- 


nother colour than what they are here 
all theſe appear to us through a kind of 
Natural Spectacles, which change and 
alter the Objects. Theſe Spectacles are 
our Air, mix'd as it is with Vapours and 
Exhalations, and which doth not extend 
| It 
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| it ſelf very high. Some of our Modern 
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Philoſophers pretend, of it ſelf its is blue, 
as well as the Water of the Sea, and that 
this colour neither appears in the one 


| nor in the other, but ata great depth; 


the Firmament, ſay they, where the fix d 
Stars are faſtned, hath no peculiar light 
of its own, and by conſequence muſt ap- 
pear black, but we ſee it through the 
Air which is blue, and therefore to us 
it appears blue; which if ſo, the Beams 


of the Sun and Stars cannot paſs through 


the Air without being ting'd a little with 
its colour, and loſing as much of their 
own; yet were the Air of no colour, it 
is very certain, that through a great 
Miſt the light of a Flambeau at ſome di- 
ſtance appears reddiſh, though it be not 


its true natural colour. Our Air 1s no- 


thing but a great Miſt, which changetn 
the true colour of the Skey, of the Sun 
and of the Stars; it belongs only to the 
Celeſtial Matter to bring us the Light 


and Colours as they really are in all their 


purity; ſo that ſince the Air of the Moon 
is of another nature than our Air, or is 
ſtain'd 
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ſtain'd of another colour, or at leaſt is 
another kind of Miſt, which cauſeth o- 
ther alterations to the Colours of the Ce- 
leſtial Bodies; in ſhort, as to the People 
of the Moon, their Spectacles through Þ} 
which they ſee every thing are chang d. 


If it be ſo, ſaid the Counte(s, T prefer 
my abode before that of the Moon; 
for J cannot believe the Celeſtial Co- 
lours are ſo well ſuited as they are here; 
for if you will let us put $1000 Stars 
on a red Sky, they cannot be ſo agree- 
able as Stars of Gold on an Azure Fir- 
mament. To hear you, ſi I, one 
would think you was chuſing a Pettis 
coat, or a ſuit of Knots ; but believe 
me, Nature hath as good a Fancy as 
Mrs. Harriſon; leave it to her to chuſe 
Colours for the Moon, and P11 engage 
they ſhall be well ſorted; ſhe will not 
fail to vary the Proſpect of the Uni- 
verſe, atevery different point of Sight, 
and always the Alteration ſhall be very 
agreeable. I know very well, ſaid the 
Counteſs, her Skill in this Point; ſhe is 

© * not 
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not at the charge of changing the Ob- 
jects, but only the SpeCtacles, and hath 
the credit of this great variety, with- 
out being at any expence ; with a blue 
Air, ſhe gives us a blue Firmament ; and 
perhaps with a red Air, {he gives to the 
Inhabitants of the Moon a red Firma- 
ment; and yet ſtill it is but the ſame Fir- 
mament ; nay, I am of opinion, ſhe hath 
plac'd a ſort of Spectacles in our Ima- 
gination, through which we fee all 
things, and which to every particular 
Man change the Objects. Alexander 
look'd on the Earth as a fit place to e- 
ſtabliſha great Empire, it ſeem'd to Ce- 
ladon a proper reſidence for Aſtræa, and 
it appear*d to a Philoſopher, a great Pla- 
net in the Heavens, cover'd with Fools: 
I do not believe the Sights vary more 
between the Earth and the Moon, than 
they do between one man's Fancy and 
anothers. 


| _ This change in our Imaginations, ſaid 
I, is very {urprizing ; for they are ſtill 


the ſame Objects, rho' they appear dif- 
| ferent ; 
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ferent ; when in the Moon, we may ſee 
other Objects we do not ſee here, or at 


leaſt, not ſee all there we do ſee here; 
perhaps in that Country they know no- 


thing of the Dawn and the Twilight, 


before the Sun riſeth, and after the Sun 
ſets; the Air which encompaſſeth, and 
is elevated above us, receives the Rays, 


ſo that they cannot ſtrike on the Eartil, 


and being groſs, ſtops ſome of them, and 


ſends em to us, tho indeed they Were 


never naturally deſign'd us; ſo that the 
Day-break and the Twilight are a fas 
vour which Nature beſtows on us; the 

are a Light which regularly we ſhould 
not have, and which ſhe grves us over 
and above our due; but in the Moon, 
where apparently the Air is more pure, 


and therefore not ſo proper to ſend - 
down the Beams it receives from the Sun 


before his riſing, and after his ſetting; 
you have not that Light of Grace (as! 
may call it) which growing greater by 
degrees,doth moreagreeably prepare you 
for the arrival of the Sun, and which 


growing weaker, and diminiſhing by 
9 4 G degrees, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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degrees, doth inſenſibly prepare you for 


the Sun's departure: But you are in a 
profound darkneſs, where a Curtain (as 
it were) is drawn all on a ſudden, your 
Eyes are immediately dazled with the 
Whole light of the Sun, in all its glo- 
ry and brightneſs; ſo likewiſe, you are 
on a ſudden ſurpriz d with utter Dark- 
neſs; the Night and the Day have no 
medium between them, but you fall in 
a moment from one extreme into the o- 
ther. The Rainbow likewiſe is not 
| +« known to them in the Moon; for if the 
' DawnisaneffeQof the groſſneſs of the 
Air and Vapours,the Rainbow is form'd 
in the Clouds, from whence the Rain 
fall; ſo that the moſt beautiful things 
in the World, are produced by thoſe 
things which haveno _ at all. Since 
then there are no Vapours thick enough, 
nor no Clouds of Rain about the Moon, 
farewell Dawn, adieu Rainbow : What 
muſt Lovers do for Similies in that Coun- 
try, when ſuch an inexhauſtible Ma- 
gazine of Compariſons is taken from 

them ? 


I doubt 


3 
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I doubt not, ſaid the Goante/5, but 
there are thoſe in the Moon as good at 
Simily as the greateſt Beau in Covent- 
Garden; and had they neither Sun nor 
Stars, Pearls nor Rubies, Roſes nor Lillies, 
yet could ſay as many fine things to a 


_ Viſor Mask,as the perteſt Witat the Pups 


pet ſhow ; and they are well enough 
recompenc'd for the loſs of our Dawn 
and Rainbow ; for by the ſame reaſon, 
they have neither Thunder nor Light- 
ning, both which are formed in the 
Clouds; how glorious are their Days, 
the Sun continually ſhing ? How plea- 
ſant their Nights, not the leaſt Star is hid 
from them? They never hear of Storms 
or Tempeſts, which certainly are an 
effect of the wrath of Heaven: Do you 
think then they ſtand in need of our 
pity ? You are deſcribing the Moon, I 
rephed, like an enchanted Palace; but 
do you think it is ſo pleaſant to have a 
ſcorching Sun always over our Head, 
and not the leaſt Cloud to moderate its 
Heat? Tho? I fancy 'tis for this reaſon 

66 that 
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that Nature hath made great Cavities 
in the Moon; we can diſcern *em eaſily 
with our Telleſcopes, for they are not 
Mountains, but ſo many Wells or Vaults 
in the middle of a Plain; and what do 
we know but the Inhabitants of the 
Moon, being continually broil'd by the 
exceſſive heat of the Sun, do retire in- 
thoſe great wells ; perhaps they live 
no where elſe, and tis there they build 
'em Cities; for we ſtill ſee in the Ruines 
of old Rome, that that part of the City 
which was under ground, was almoſt as 
large as that which was above ground. 
I fancy, during the late ſiege of Buda, 
they lived thereas they do in the Moon, 
or *tis but going to the Fountain Tavern 
Cellar, where the ſeveral Vaults are as 
ſo many high Streets, the Vats, Pipes, 
Hogsheads, ſo many different Edifices, 
and the Drawers and Coopers, like 
ſo many Troplodites, I perceive you 
laugh at me, yet if I may be fo free 
with a fair Lady, you deſerve it much 
better than I; for you believe the People 
in the Moon muſt live upon the * of 

their 
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their Planet, becauſe we do ſo upon 
ours; but quite contrary, ſince we dwell 
upon the Superficies of our Planet, they 
ſhould not dwell upon the ſuperficies 
of their Planet; if things differ ſo 
much in this World, what muſt they do 
in another? 4 

*Tis no matter, ſaid the Counteſs, I 
can never {ſuffer the Inhabitants of the 
Moon to live in perpetual darknefs. You 
will be more concern'd for m, I re- 
plyd, when I tell you that one of the 
ancient Philoſophers did long ſince di. 
cover the Moon to be the abode of the 
bleſſed Souls departed out oi this Life, 
and that all their happinels conſiſted in 
hearing the Harmony of the Spheres ; 
that is, the Muſick (I had like to have 
ſaid Noiſe) which is made by the mo- 
tion of the Celeſtial Bodies; if you 
have ſeen a Rare Show, you will ealily 
comprehend it : But becauſe the Philo- 
ſopher pretends to know exactly all 


they do there, he tells you, that when 


the Moon is obſcured by the ſhadow of 
G 3 the 
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the Earth, they no longer hear the Hea- 
venly Muſick, but howll like ſo many 
Souls in Purgatory ; fo that the Moon 
taking pity of em, makes all the haſt, 
| | ſhe can to get into the Light again. 
Methinks then, ſays ſhe, we ſhould now 
and then ſee ſome of the Bleſſed Souls 
arrive here from the Moon, for cer- 
tainly they are ſent to us. I confeſs 
indeed, ſaid J, it would be very plea- 
fant to {ee different Worlds; ſuch a 
Voyage, tho? but in imagination, 1s ve- 
ry delightful ; what would it be in 
effect? It would be much better cer- 
tainly than to go to Japan, which at 
beſt, is but crawling from one end of 
the World to other, and after all to 
ſee nothing but Men, Well then, ſays 
ſpe, let us travel over the Planets, as 
faſt as we can; what ſhould hinder us? 
Let us place our ſelves at all the dif- 
ferent Proſpects, and from thence con- 
ſider the Univerſe. But firſt, have we 
any thing more to ſee in the Moon? 
I believe not, I replyed ; at leaſt, you 
have ſeen all I can ſhew you. Com- 


ing 
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ing out of the Moon, towards the Sun, 
we ſee Venus, which puts me again in 
mind of Greenwich. Venus turns upon 
her ſelf, and round the Sun, as well as 
the Moon ; they likewiſe diſcover by 
their Telleſcopes, that Jenas like the 
Moon, if I may ſpeak after the ſame 
manner) is {ometimes new, ſometimes 
full, and ſometimes in the Wayn, accord- 
ing to the divers ſituations ſhe is in, in 
reſpect of the Earth. 


The Moon to all appearance, is inha- 
bited, why ſhould not Venus be fo too? 
You are ſo full of your Whys, and 
your Wherefores, 2 ſhe, interrupting 
me, that I fancy you are ſending Colo- 
nies to all the Planets. You may be 
certain, ſo I will, I replyed, forT ſee no 
reaſon to the contrary ; we find that all 
the Planets are of the ſame nature, all 
obſcure Bodies, which receive no light 
but from the Sun, and then {end it to 
ont another; their motions are the ſame. 
fo that hitherto they are alike ; and yet 
if we are to believe that theſe vaſt Bo- 
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dies are not inhabited, I think they 
| were made but to little purpoſe ; why 

ſhould Nature be ſo partial, as to ex- 
cept only the Earth? But let who will 
ſay the contrary, I mult believe the Pla- 
nets are peopled as well as the Earth. 
I find, ſays the Counteſs, with ſome con- 
cern, a Philoſopher will never make a 
good Martyr, you can ſo quickly ſhift 
your Opinion, *twas not many minutes 
ſince the Moon was a perfect Deſart, 
now the reſt of the Planets are inhabi- 
ted. Why truly, Madam, /aid I, there 
is a time for all things, and your true 
Philoſopher believes any thing, or no- 
thing, as the Maggot bites. Had you 
taken me in rhe ſceptical Vein, I would 
have as ſoon granted a Nation in a 
Muſtard Ball, as a living Creature in 


WW the Moon; but the tide is turn'd, and 


all the Planets are Peopled like an Ant- 
hill; yet, Raillery apart, this is not ſo 
very improbable as you think it ; for 
do you believe we diſcover, (as I my 
fay) all the Inhabitants of the Earth! 
there be as many kinds of inviſible as 
| viſible 
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viſible Creatures; we ſee from the Ele- 
phant to the very hand-worm, beyond 
which our ſight fails us, and yet count- 

ing from that minute Creature, there 
are an infinity of leſſer Animals, which 
were they perceptible, would be as 
little in compariſon with a Mite, as a 
Mite 1s of an Ox. How lately have 
our Virtuofo's found out the Pepper 

Worms, which in the leaſt drop of Wa- 
ter appear like ſo many Dolphins, ſport- 
ing in the Ocean; nay, they tell you 
that the ſharpneſs of Vineger conſiſts in 
the fierceneſs of the little Animals that 
bite you by the Tongue; not to name 
the blue on Plums, and twenty Experi- 
ments of the like nature. 


Nay, to ſhew you that they can ſee 


as far into a Milſtone as Deſcartes him - 


ſelf, they have diſcovered that ſeveral, 
even of the moſt ſolid Bodies, are no- 
thing but an immenſe ſwarm of imper. 
ceptible Animals: Do but conſider this 
little Leaf; why itis a great World, of 

a vaſt extent, what Mountains, what A- 
by ſſes 
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byſſes are there in it? the Inſects of one 
ſide,know nomore of their fellow Crea - 
tures on t' other ſide, than you and Ican 
tell what they are now doing at the An- 
tipodes; is it not reaſon then that a great 
Planet ſhould be inhabited? In the hard- 
eſt Stones for Example, in Marble, there 
are an infinity of Worms, which fill u 

the vacuums, and feed upon the ſub- 
ſtance of the Stone; fancy then millions 
of living Creatures to ſubſiſt many years 
on a grain of Sand; ſo that were the 
Moon but one continued Rock, ſhe ſhould 
be gnaw'd by theſe inviſible Mites, (as 
if ſhe were a green Cheeſe) rather than 
not be inhabited: In ſhort, every thing 
is animated, and the Stones upon Saliſ- 
bury Plain are as much alive as a Hive 
of Bees; imagine then thoſe Animals 
which are yet undiſcovered, and add 
them and thoſe which are but lately 
diſcover'd, to thoſe we have always 
ſeen, you will find the Earth Ywarms 
with Inhabitants. Why then ſhould 
Nature which is fruitful to an,,exceſs | 
here, be ſo very barren in the feſt a | 
dhe 
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the Planets ? I muſt own, ſaid the Coun 
zeſs, you have convinc'd my Reaſon, but 
you have confounded my fancy, with 
ſuch variety, that Icannot imagine how 
Nature, which hates Repetitions,ſhould 
produce ſo many different kinds. There 
is no need of Fancy, I replyd, do but 
truſt your Eyes, and you will eafily | 
perceive how Nature diverſifies in theſe 

ſeveral Worlds. 


All humane Faces, in general. are of the 
ſame Model, and yet the Europeans and 
the African, have two particular Monlds; 
nay, commonly every Family have a 
different Form; what ſecret then has 


Nature to ſhew ſo much variety in the 


ſingle Face? Our World, in reſpect of 
the Univerſe, is but a little Family ; all 
whofe Faces have ſome reſemblance; in 
another place, there is another Family, 
whoſe faces have a different Air and Fa- 
ſhion; the difference too increaſeth with 
the diſtance, for whoſoever ſhould fee 
an. Inhabitant of the Moon, and an In- 
habitant of the Earth, would ſoon per- 

ceive 
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ceive they were nearer Neighbours than 
one of the Earth, and one of Saturn; 
here, for Example, we have the uſe of 
Voice, in another World, they ſpeak by 
Signs, and at a greater diſtance they 
do not ſpeak at all; here our Reaſon 
is formd by Experience, in the next 
World, Experience contributes little to- 
wards it; and in the next to that, old 
Men know no more than Children; here 
ve are troubled more with what is to 
come, than with what is paſt; further 
off, they are not concerned with either, 
Which by the way, I think, is much 
the better: Here, *tis thought we want 
a ſixth Senſe, which would teach us 
many things, of which weare now ig- 
norant; this ſixth Senſe is apparently 
in another World, where they want one 
of the five which we enjoy; nay, per- 
haps there is a much greater number of 
| Senſes, but in the Partition we have 
made of 'em with the Inhabitants of 
che other Planzts, there are but five 
falbn to our ſhare, with which we are 
well contented, for want of being ac- 
| | quainted 
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quainted with the reſt : Our Sciences 
have bounds, which the wit of Man 
could never paſs; there is a point where 
they fail us on a ſudden, the reſt is re- 
ſerv'd for other Worlds, where ſome- 
what which we know, is unknown to 
them. This Planet enjoys the pleaſures 
of Love, but lies deſolate in ſeveral pla- 
ces by the fury of War; in another Pla- 
net they enjoy a perpetual Peace, yet 
in the midſt of that Peace, know no- 
nothing of Love, and time lies on their 
hands; in a word, that which Nature 
practiſes here in little, in diſtributing 
her Gifts among Mankind; ſhe does at 
large in other Worlds, here ſne makes 
uſe of that admirable ſecret ſne hath to 
diverſifie all things, and at the ſame time 
makes em equal, by compenſating for 
the inequality; this I confeſs is on the 
Borders of Nonſenſe, but a Man is ne er 
the leſs a Philoſopher for being a little 
obſcure, if not unintelligible. 
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But is it not time, Madam, to be ſerious, 
how will you diſpoſe of all theſe Noti- 
ons; Trouble not your ſelf, /ays ſhe, Fancy 
is a great Traveller; I already compre- 
hend theſe ſeveral Worlds,and repreſent 
to my {elf their different Characters and 
Cuſtoms; ſome of 'em, I aſſure you, 
are very extraordinary; J ſee at this 


moment, a thouſand different Figures, 


tho I cannot well deſcribe em. Oh 
leave em, I reph' d, to your Dreams, 
they will repreſent *em very faithfully. 


a 
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Counteſs, who either did not dream at 
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The Fourth Evening. 


Have been told of a Phyſician that 
'& makes his Patients dream as he plea- 
es, by preſcribing ſuch a Specifick for 
their Supper,as works thoſe impreſſions 
he would have onthe Fancy ; of what 
uſe he may be to the modern Poets, I 
leave to the curious; and return to the 


all, or nothing to the purpoſe ; ſo that 
continuing our Voyage to the other 
World, we could only gueſs at their 
Inhabitants. We were come to Vena 
and I told her, that Venus certainly turn 
on it ſelf, tho no body could tell in 
what time, and conſequently were ig- 


norant how long her Day laſted ; but 


her Year was compos'd of eight Months, 
becauſe tis in that time ſhe turns round 
the Sun: And ſeeing Venus is forty times 
leſs than the Earth, the Earth appears 
(to them in Venus) to be a Planet, forty 
times bigger than Venus appears to us 


ou 
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on the Farth ; and as the Moon is forty 
times leſſer than the Earth, ſo ſhe ſeems 
to be juſt of the ſame magnitude, to 
the Inhabitants of Venus, as here Venus 
ſeems to us. 
I ſee then, ſays the Counteſs, that the 
Earth is not to Venus, what Venus is to 
the Earth T mean, that the Earth is too 
bigg to be the Mother of Love, or the 
Shepherd's Star to Venus; but the Moon, 
| which appears to Venus, of the ſame bip- 
. nefs that Venus appears to us, is aſſign d 
to be the Mother of Love, and Shep- 
| herds Star to Venus; for ſuch names are 
only proper for a little brisk airy Planet, 
= bright, and ſhining as the Goddeſs her 
ſelt. Oh, bleſſed Moon, how happy art 
= thou to preſide over the Ameurs He ole 
| gallant People, where all they ſay, is 
= 7 and moving, and perfectly refin'd 
from the droſs of our Wits, who are 
| fitter fora Bear-Garden than a Circle ? 
Ho grols is their Courtihip?!how mean 
their Raillery ? without any diſtinction 
of time, place, or perſon ; they make 
Love, (as they call it) but one way 


and 


and the form is the ſame; at a Farce; or 
Funeral. Be not ſo very ſevere, I re- 
plyd, if ſome of our Beaux ſpeak plain 

ngliſh, ſome of your Belles, like em 
nere the worſe fort: The art of Love 
is as much improv d as the art of War, 
the Generals of this Age take a Town in 
two days, which in the laſt, held out as 


many years; and the Roſes, Lillies, 
Pearls, and Rubies, (a whining Lovers 


train of Artillery) are grown as uſeleſs 


as Bows and Arrows: Tho after all, I * 
muſt own they have another Standard - 


in the Planet Venus; there Clelia and 
Partheniſſa, is below the language of 
Grooms and Chamber-Maids; and every 
Porter and Car-Man a perfect Sir Court- 
ly ; but then conſider the difference of 


Climats ; Venus is much nearer than the 
Earth is to the Sun, from whence ſhe re- 


ceives a more vigorous and active in- 
fluence. $ } | 


* 


I find, ſays the Connteſs, it is eaſe Þ 


enough to. gueſs at the Inhabitants of 
Venus; they reſemble what I have read 


of the Moors of Granada, who were a 
Dili 7 3 little 
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| 


| 
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little black People, ſcorch'd with the 
Sun, witty, full of Fire, very Amorous, 
much inclin'd to Muſick and Poetry, and 
ever inventing Maſques and Turnaments 
in honour of their Miſtreſſes, Pardon 
me, Madam, ſaid I, you are little ac- 
2x quainted with the Planet; ; Granada in 
1 = its Glory, was a perfect Greenland to 
it; and your gallant Moors, in compa- 
riſdn with that People, were as ſtupid as 
fo many Laplanders. 

But what do you think then of the 
Inhabitants of Mercary? They are yet 
nearer to the Sun, and are fo full of 


= Fire, that they are ablolutely mad ; I 


fancy, they have no Memory at all, like 
moſt of the Negroes, that they make no 
reflections, and what they do is by ſud- 
den ſtarts, and perfect hap-hazard ; in 
ſhort, Mercury is the Bedlamof the U- 
niverſe ; the Sun appears to them much 
greater then it does to us, becauſe they 
are much nearer to it than we z It ſends 
'| them fo vaſt and ſtrong a Light, that 

- the moſt glorious day here, would be 


| il ne more with them than a dectining 


twilight ; 
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twilight : I know not if they can dif- 
ſtinguiſh Objects, but the heat to 
which they ate accuſtom'd, is ſo ex- 
ceſſive, that they would be ſtarved with 
Cold in the Torrid Zone; their Year is 
but three Months, but we know not the 
exact length of their Day, becauſe Mer- 
cury is ſo little, and fo near the Sun ; it 
is, (as it were) loſt in his Rays, and is 
very hardly difcover'd by the Aſtrono- 
mers ; ſo that they cannot obſerve how 
it moves on its Centre, but becauſe it is 
ſo little, fancy it compleats its Motion 
in a little time; fo that by conſequence, 
the Day there is very ſhort, and the Sun 
appears to them like a vaſt fiery Furnace ! 
at a little Diſtance, whoſe Motion is pro- 
digiouſly ſwift and rapid ; and during 
their Night, Vers and the Earth (which 
muſt appear conſiderably big) give light * 
to them; as for the other Planets which 
ate beyond the Earth, towards the Fir- 
mament, they appear leſs to them in 
Merenry, than they do to us here, and 
they receive but little Light from them, 
1 5 5 none at all 5 the fir d Stars m_ 
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Vwiſe ſeem leſs to them, and ſome of 
em totally diſappear, which, were I there, 
W | 1 ſhould eſteem a very great loſs. 


What ſignifies the loſs of a few fix'd 
Stars 2 ſays the Counteſs ;, I pity em for 
the exceſſive heat they endure ; let us 
give 'em ſome relief, and ſend Mercury 
a few of the refreſhing Showers they 
have ſometimes four Months together in 
the hotteſt Countries during their great- 


W | eſt extremity. Your Fancy is good, Ma- 


dam, I reply'd, but we will relieve em 
another way; In Ching there are Coun- 
tries which are extreamly hot by their 


W | Situation : Yet in July and Auguſt are 


| ſo cold, that the Rivers are Frozen; 
the reaſon is, they are full of Salt-Petre, 
F - which being exhal'd in great abundance 
by the exceſſive heat of the Sun, makes 
a perfect Winter at Midſummer. We 
will fill the little Planet with Salt- 
Petre, and let the Sun ſhine as hot as he 
pleaſes. And yet after all, who knows 
| but the Inabitants of Mercury may have 
no occaſion either for Rain, or Salt: Pe- 
tre? If it is a certain truth, that Nature 
* _  nnerer 


never gives life to any Creature , but 


where that Creature may live; then 


thro*' Cuſtom, and ignorance of a 


better Life, thoſe People may live hap- 


plly. | 
After Mercury comes the Sun, but there 


is no poſſibility of Peopling it, nor no 


room left for a Wherefore. By the Earth 
— is inhabited, we judge that other 

dies of the ſame Nature may be like- 
wile inhabited; But the Sun is a Body 
not like the Earth or any of the Planets; 
the Sun is the Source or Fountain of 
Light, which tho' it is ſent from one 
Planet to another, and receives ſeveral 
alterations by the way, yet all origt- 
nally proceeds from the Sun, he draws 
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from himſelf that precious ſubſtance 


which heemits from all ſides, and which | 


reflects when it meets with a ſolid Body, 


and ſpreads from one Planet to another 
thoſe long and vaſttrains of Light whieh 1 


croſs, ſtrike thro', and intermingle in a 


thouſand different faſhions, and make 
(if I may ſo ſay, ) the Richeſt Tiſſa's in 


the World. The Sun likewiſeis placed 


H 3 m 


CE ns 
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in the Centre, from whence with moſt 
Convenience, he may equally diſtribute 
and animate by his Heat ; it is then a 
particular Body, but what fort of Body 
has often puzled better Heads than mine. 
It was thought formerly a Body of pure 
Fire, and that Opinion paſſed currant 
till the beginning of this Age ; when 
| ceived ſeveral Spots on its Sur- 
face. A little after they had diſcover d 
newPlanets, (of which, hereafter) which 
{ome ſaid were thoſe Spots; for thoſe 


Wi Planets moving round the Sun, when 


they turned their Dark half to us, muſt 


I} neceſſarily hide part of it; and had not 


the Learned with theſe pretended Pla- 
nets made their Court before to moſt of 
the Princes in Europe, giving the Name 
cf this Prince to one, and of that Prince 
to another Planet; I believe they would 
have quarrel d who ſhould be Maſter of 
- theſe Spots, that they might have nam d 


T them as they pleas d. 


Ot 


'T'was but tother day, ſeys the Coun- 
teſs, you were deſcribing the Moon, and 
call'd ſeveral Places by the Names 5 
777 the 


* 
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the moſt famous Aſtronomers. I Was 

pleaſed with the Fancy; for ſince the 
Princes have ſeiz d on the Earth; tis 
fit the Philoſophers (who are as proud 
as the beſt of em) ſhould reſerve the 
Heavens for themſelves without any 
Competitors. Oh ! Trouble not your 
{elf, ſaid I, the Philoſophers make the 
beſt Advantage of their Territories; and 
if they part with the leaſt Star, tis on 
very good Terms ; let me tell you, an 
Acre of Land in Exgland, is worth ten 
thouſand in the Moon, but the Spots on 
the Sun are fallen to nothing; the Acti- 
ons of Penſilvania are not half ſo low, 
tis now diſcover'd that they are not 
Planets, but Clouds, Streams, or Droſs, 
which riſe upon the Sun, ſometimes in 
great Quantity, ſometimes in leſs; 
ſometimes they are dark, ſometimes 
clear, ſometimes they continue a great 
while, and ſometimes they diſappear as 
long. It ſeems the Sun is a Liquid 
Matter, ſome think of melted Gold, 
which boils over (as it were) continual- 
ly, and by the Force of its Motion calls 
H 4 the 
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the Scum or Droſs on its ſurface, where 


it is conſumed, and others atiſe, Ima; 
gine then what ſtrange Bodies theſe are, 


Earth; What a vaſt quantity muſt there 
be of this melted Gold, and what muſt 
be the extent of this great Sea of Light 
and Fire which they call the Sun ? '0- 
thers ſay, the Sun appears through their 
Felleſcopes, [which are the Aſtrono- 
mers Spectacles] full of Mountains which 
yomit Fire continually, and are joyn'd 
together like Millions of Etra's. Yet 
there are thoſe that ſay theſe burning 
Mountains are pure Viſion, caus'd by a 
fault in the SpeCtacles ; but what ſhall 
we truſt, 1f we muſt diſtruſt our Telle- 
{ſcopes to which we owe the knowledge 
of ſo many New Objects? But let the 
Sun be what it will, it cannot be at all 
proper for habitation; and what pity 
tis not, for how pleaſant would it be ? 
Tou might then be at the Centre of the 
Univerſe, where you would ſee all the 
I Planets turn regularly about you, but 

I} now we know nothing but extravagant 
fancies, 


when ſome of them are as big as the 
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fancies, becauſe we do not ſtand in the 
proper place; there is but one place in 
the World where the ſtudy or know- 
ledge of the Stars is eaſily obtain dy and 
what pity tis there is no body there. 
You forget your ſelf ſure, ſays ſhe, were 
you in the dun you would ſee nothing, 
neither Planets nor fix'd Stars; doth not 
the Sun efface all? So that could there 
be any Inhabitants there, they mighe 
juſtly think themſelves the only people 
in Nature. | 
I own, ſaid I, my miſtake ; I was 
thinking of the Situation of the Sun, 
and not of the effect of its Light: 1 
thank you for you Correction, but 
muſt take the boldneſs to tell you, 
that you are in an Errour, as well as my 
ſelf; for were there Inhabitants in the 
Sun, they would not ſee at all, either 
they could not bare the ſtrength of its 
light, or for want of adue diſtance, they 
could not receive it; ſo that things wel! 
conſider d, all the People there mult be 
ſtark blind,which is another reaſon why 


the Sun cannot be Inhabited ; but let us 
2 | pur: 
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purſue our Voyage. We are now arriv d at 
the Centre, which is always the Bottom, 
or loweſt Place of what is round; if. 

we go on, we muſt aſcend ; we (hall 
find Mercury, Venus, the Earth, the 
Moon, all the Planets we have already 
viſited ; the next is Mars. Mars hath 
nothing curious that I know of, his 
Day is not quite an Hour longer than 
ours, but his Vear is twice as much as 
our Tear; he is a little leſs than the 
Earth; and the Sun ſeems not altoge- 
ther ſo large and fo bright to him, as 
G it appears to us? But let us leave Mars, 
be is not worth our ſtay: But what 
ga pretty thing is Jupiter, with his four 
Moons, or Yeomen of the Guard ; they 
are four little Planets that turn round 
him, as our Moon turns round us. But 
why, ſays ſhe, interrupting me, muſt 
there be Planets to turn round other 
Planets, that are no better than them- 
ſelves ? I ſhould think it would be more 
regular and uniform, that all the Planets, 
little and great, without any diſtinction, 
ſhould have one and the ſame motion 
round the Sun. Ah 


% 
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gether, and involve whatever they meet 
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Ah, Madam, ſaid J if you knew 
what were Deſcartes's Whirlpools or Vor- 
tex's, (whole Name is terrible, but their 
Idea pleaſant) you would not talk as 
you do. Muſt my Head, ſays ſhe, ſwri- 
ling turn round to comprehend em, or 
muſt, I become a perfect Fool to un- 
derſtand the Miſteries of Philoſophy ? 
Well, let the World ſay what it will, 
go on with your Whirlpools. I will, 
ſaid 1, and you ſhall ſee the Whirlpagls 
are worthy of theſe Tranſports : That 
then which we call a Whirlpool, or Vor- 
tex, is a Maſs of Matter, whoſe Parts 
are ſeperated or detach'd one from ano- 
ther, yet have all one uniform Mation, 
and at the ſame time, every one is al- 
low'd or has a particular Motion of its 
own, provided it follows the general 
Motion: Thus a Vortex of Wind, or 
Whirlwind, is an infinity of little Par- 
ticles of Air, which turn round all to- 


with. You know the Planets are born 
up by the Celeſtial Matter, which is pro- 
digiouſly ſubtile and active; ſo that this 


great 
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great Maſs, or Ocean of Celeſtial Mat- 


ter, which flows as far as from the Sun 


to the fix'd Stars, turns round, and bears 
the Planets along with it, making them 
all turn after the ſame manner round 
the Sun, who poſſeſſes the Centre, but 
in a longer or a ſhorter time, according 
as they are farther or nearer in diſtance 
to it; there is nothing to the very Sun, 
which does not turn, but he turns on 
himſelf, becauſe he is juſt in the middle 
of this Celeſtial Matter; and you muſt 
know by the way, that were the Earth 
in his place, it muſt turn on it ſelf, 
as the Sun does. This is the great Vor- 
tex, of which the Sun is Lord; yet at 
the fame time, the Planets make little 
particular Vortex's, in imitation of that 
of the Sun, each of them in turning 
round the Sun, doth at the ſame time 
turn round it ſelf, and makes a certain 
quantity of Celeſtial Matter turn round 
it likewife, which is always prepar'd to 
follow the Motion the Planet gives it, 
provided it is not diverted from its ge- 
neral Motion; this then is the particu- 
2730 | lar 


* 
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Jar Vortex. of the Planet, which puſhes 
it as far as the ſtrength of its Motion. 
reaches, ang if by chance, a leſſer Pla- 
net falls into the Vortex of a greater 
Planet, it is immediately born away by 
the greater, and is indiſpenſably fore d 
to turn round it, tho at the ſame time, 
the great planet, the little Planet, and 
the Vortex which encloſes em, all turn 
round the Sun: Twas thus at the be- 
ginning of the World, when we made 
the Moon follow us, becauſe ſhe: was 
within the reach of our Vortex, and. 
therefore wholly at our diſpoſe : Ju- 
piter was ſtronger, or more fortunate. 
than we, he had four little Planets in 
his neighbourhood, and he brought em 
all four under his ſubjection; and no 
doubt, we, tho a 1 planet, had 
bad the ſame Fate, had we been within 
the Sphere of his Activity; he is nine 
ty times bigger than the Earth, and 
would certainly have ſwallow'A us into 
his Vortex; we had then been no more 
than a Moon in his Family, when now, 
we have one to wait on us; ſo that. 


you 
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you ſee the Advantage of Situation, de- 
cides often all our good Fortune. 


But pray, ſays ſhe, whe can aſſure 


us we ſhall ftill continue as we do now? 
If we ſhould be ſuch Fools as to go near 
Jupiter, or he ſo Ambitious as to a 

proach us, what will become of us? For 
if (as you fay) the Celeſtial Matter is 
continually under this great Motion, it 
muſt needs agitate the Planets irregu- 
larly ; ſometimes drive em together, 
and ſometimes ſeperate 'em. Luck is all, 
faid J; we may win as well as loſe, 
and who knows, but we ſhould bring 
Mercury and Venus under our Govern- 
ment ; they are little Planets, and can- 
not reſiſt us; but in this Particular, Ma- 
dam, we need not hope or fear; the Pla- 
nets keep within their own Bounds, and 
arcoblig'd (as formerly the Kings of China 
were) not to undertake new Conqueſts. 


Have you not ſeen when you put Water 


and Oyl together, the Oyl ſwims a top; 
and if to theſe two Liguors, you add a 
very light Liquor, the Oyl bears it up, 
and jt will not ſmk to the Water: But 
* | put 


2 1 . n ere 


* 
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put an heavier Liquor, of a juſt weight 
and it will paſs through the Oyl, which 
is too weak to ſuſtain it, and fink till it 
comes to the Water, which is ſtrong 
enough to bear it up; ſo that in this Li- 
quor, compos d of two Liquors, which 
do not mingle, two Bodies of an une- 
qual weight, will naturally aſſume two 
different Places; the one will never a- 
ſcend, the other will never deſcend: 
Fancy then that the Celeſtial Mattet 
which fills this great Vortex, hath ſe- 
veral reſting Places, one by another, 
whoſe weight are different, like that of 
Oyl, Water, and other Liquors; the Pla- 
nets too are of a different Weight, and 
conſequently every Planet ſettles in that 
Place which has a juſt ſtrength to ſu- 
ſtain and keep it equilibrate, ſo you ſee 
tis impoſſible it ſhonld ever go beyond. 
„„ Would to God, ſays the Counteſs, our 
World were as well fegulated, and every 
one among us knew their proper Place. 
am now in no fear of being overrun 
by Frupiter z and ſince he lets us alone | 
nn our Vortex; with dur Moon, I do noe 
| | envy 
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envy him the four which he hath. Did 
you envy him, I reply'd, you would do 
him wrong, for he has no more than 
what he has occaſion for; at the diſtance 
he is from the Sun, his Moons receive, 
and ſend him but a very weak light; it 
is true, that as he turns upon himſelt in 
Ten Hours, his Nights, by conſequence, 
are but Five Hours long ; ſo one would 
think there 1s no great occaſion for four 
Moons; but there are other things to 
be conſidered. Here under the Poles, 
they have ſix Months Day, and fix 
Months Night, becauſe the Poles are 
the two extremities of the Earth, the 
fartheſt removed from thoſe places 
where the Sun 1s over 'em in a Perpen- 
dicular Line. The Moon ſeems to keep 
almoſt the ſame courſe as the Sun, and 
if the Inhabitants of the Pole ſee the 
Sun during one half of his courſe of a 
Lear, and during the other half, do not 
ſee him at all; they ſee the Moon like- 
wiſe during one half of her courſe of a 
Month ; that is, ſhe appears to em Fifteen 
Days, but they do not ſee her _y 
Vii the 
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the other half. Jupiters Year is as 
much as twelve of ours, ſo that there 
muſt be two oppoſite extremities in that 
Planet, where their Night and their 
Day are fix Years each. A Night fix 
Years long, is a little diſconſolate, and 
'tis for that reaſon, I ſuppoſe, they have 
four Moons ; that which (in regard to 
Jupiter) is uppermoſt, finiſheth its courſe 
about him in Seventeen Days, the Second 
in ſeven, the Third three Days and an 
half, and the Fourth in two and forty | 
Hours; and tho they are fo unfortu- 
nate as to have (ix years Night, yet their 
courſe being exactly divided into halves, 
they never paſs above one and twenty 
Hours, wherein they do not ſee at leaſt 
the laſt Moon, which is a great comfort 
in ſo tedious a darkneſs; ſo that be where 
you will, theſe four Moons are ſometimes 
the prettieſt ſight imaginable; ſometimes 
they riſe all four together, and then ſe- 
parate according to the inequality of 
their courſe; ſometimes they are all in 
their Meridian, rang d one above ano- 
ther, ſometimes you ſee em at equal 

0 diſtances 
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!- diſtances on the Horizon, ſometimes 
when two riſe, the other two go down. 


Oh, how I ſhou'd love to ſee this plea- 
fant Sport of Eclipſes ; for there is not 
a Day paſſes but they Eclipſe the Sun, or 


one another; and they are ſo accuſtom'd 


to this diverſion in Jupiter, that the late 
Duke of B.- in his Reherſal, brought 
the Dance of Eclipſes from that Planet, 
as now moſt of our modiſh Dances come 
out of France. N 
Well, ſays the Counteſs, I hope you 
will People theſe four Moons, tho* you 
fay they are but little ſecondary Pla- 
nets, appointed to give Light to another 
Planet during its Night. Do not doubt 
it, I replyd ; theſe Planets are not a jot 
the worſe to be inhabited, for being 
forcd to turn round another Planet 


of greater Conſequence. I would have 


then, ſays ſhe, the People of theſe four 
Moons, to be ſo mayy Colonies under 
Jupiter's Government ; they ſhould re- 


cCeive their Laws and Cuſtoms from him. 


Would it not be convenient too, ſaid I, 


that they ſhould ſend Deputies with Ad- 


dreſſes 
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dreſſes to him; for he hath certainly a 
more abſelute command over his Moon, 
than we have over ours; tho his Pow-" 
er after all, is but imaginary, and con- 
fiſts chiefly in making em afraid; for 
that Moon which is neareſt to him, ſees 
that he is three Hundred and ſixty times 
bigger than our Moon appears to us; 
for in truth, he is ſo much bigger than 
ſhe ; he is alſo much nearer to them, 
than our Moon is to us, the which makes 
him appear the greater, ſo that this for- 
midable Planet hangs continually over 
their Heads, at a very little diſtance 
and if the Gauls were afraid heretofore 
that the Heavens would fall on em, 1 
think the Inhabitants of that Moon may; 
well be apprehenſive that Jupiter will 
at ſome time or other overwhelm 'em; * 
They are, ſays ſhe, I fancy, poſſeſs d 
with that fear, becauſe they are not con- 
 cern'd at Eclipſes : Every one has their 
due folly; we are afraid of an Eclipſe, and 
they, that Jupiter will fall on their Heads. 
It is very true, ſaid I, the Inventer f 
the third Syſtem, I told you tother 

: 15 night, 
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night , the famous Ticho Brahe, (one of 
the greateſt Aſtronomers that ever was,) 
did ap apprehend the leaſt danger from 
an Eclipſe, when every body elſe was 
under = greateſt conſternation ; yet this 
eat Man had as an unaccountable a fear, 
id a Hare croſs him, or were the firſ 
Perſon he met in a Morning an old Wo- 
man, home preſently went Ticho Brahe, 
he (hut himſelf up for that day, and 
would not meddle with the leaſt Buſineſs. 
Let us go on with ours tho, ſays the 
Connteſs, and leave Ticho Brahe to de- 
fend his Superſtition. Pray tell me, jf 
the Earth be fo little in compariſon of 
| Jupiter, whether his Inhabitants do diſ- 
cover us? Indeed, ſa;d 1, Ibelieve not; 
tor if we appear to him ninety times 
leſs than he appears to us; judge you if 
there be any poſſibility: Yet this we 
may reaſonably conjecture, that there 
- are nen, Rs Jp iter, that after 
KF haye maid N Tele- 
pes, and taken t 117 cleareſt Night fo 45 
6 obſeryations, they may have 


e d a little Planet 1 in the Heayen 
whic 
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which the 1 ſaw 2 pf they 
publiſh their diſcovery , moſt cople 


Bow not what they mean, or 105 oh of 
'em for Fools ; nay, the Philoſophers 
themſelves will not believe em, for fear 
of deſtroying their own Opinions ; ; yet 
ſome few may be a little curious; they 
continue their obſervations, diſcover 
the little Planet again, and are now 
aſſur'd it is no Viſion ; then they con- 
clude 1 it hath a motion round the Sun, 
which it compleats in a year, and at aft, 
(thanks to the Learned,) they know in 
Jupiter our Earth is a World, every bo- 
dy runs to ſee it at the end of the Te- 
leſcope, tho tis ſo little, tis hardly dif- 
cover'd. a as 95 
It mn leafant, ſay+* ſbe, to 

the Afirocoter of back Par level. 
ling theit Tubes at one another, like 
two Files of Muſqueteers, and mutually 
asking, what World is that? What Peo- 
ple inhabit it? Not fo faſt neither 4, 
replyd, for tho they may from 
diſcover our Earth, yet they may nor” 
know us; that is, they may not have 


13 the 
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the leaſt ſuſpicion it is inhabited ; and 


ſhould any one there chance to have 
ſuch a fancy, he. might be ſufficiently 
ridicul'd, if not. proſecuted for it; for 


my part, I believe they have work e- 


nough to make diſcoveries on their own 


Planet, not to trouble their Heads with 


ours; and had Sir Francis Drake and Co- 
Iumbus been in Jupiter, they might have 
had good employments; why, I warrant 
you, they have not yet diſcover'd the 
hundredth part of their Planet. But if 
Mercury is ſo little, they are all (as it were) 
near Neighbours, and tis but taking a 


| walk, to go round that Planet. But if 
we do not appear to em in Jupiter, they 
cannot certainly diſcover Venus and Mer- 


cury, which are much leſs than the 


Earth, and at a greater diſtance; but in 
lieu of it, they ſee Mars, their own four 


Moons, and Saturn, with his; this I think 
is work enough for their Aſtronomers; 
and Nature hath been ſo kind to conceal 


from em the reſt of the Univerſe. Do 
you think it a favour then, ſays ſhe ? Les 
certainly, ſaid I, for there are ſixteen Pla- 


nets 


; ox 
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| nets in this great Vortex: Nature ſaves 
I us the trouble of ſtudying the Motions 

of em all, and ſhows us but Seven, which 
I think is very obliging, tho' we know 
not how to value the kindneſs, for we 
have recover d the other Nine which 
were hid from us, and ſo render the i- 
ence of Aſtronomy much more difficult 
than Nature deſign d it. 

If there are ſixteen Planets, ſays ſte, 
Saturn muſt have five Moons. *Tis very 
true, ſaid I, and two of theſe five, are 
but lately diſcover ; but there is ſome- 
what that is more remarkable, ſince his 

Lear is thirty of ours, there are conſe- 
quently in him ſome Countries, where 
their Night is fifteen Years long; and 
what can you imagine Nature hath in- 
vented to give Light, during ſo dreadful a 
Night? Why, ſhe hath not only given 
Saturn five Moons, but ſhe hath encom- 
paſs d him round with a great Circle or 
Ring, the which being plac'd beyond 
the reach of the ſhadow which the Bo- 
dy of that Planet caſts, reflects the light 
of the Sun continually on thoſe places 

14 where 


, . 
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where they cannot fee the Sun at all. 
| T proteſt, ſays the Conmteſs.this is very 
| furpriaingand yet all is contriv'd in ſuch 
great order, that it is impoſſible not to 
think but Nature took time to conſider 
the neceſſities of all animate Beings, and 
that the diſpoſing of theſe Moons was 
not a work of Chance, for they are on- 
ly divided among thoſe Planets which 
are fartheſt. diſtant from the Sun, the 
| Earth, Jupiter, Saturn; indeed it was not 
worth while to give any to Mercury or 
Venus, they have too much light already; 
and they account their Nights (as ſhort 
as they. are) a greater bleſſing than 
their Day. But pray, why was not Mars 
a Moon too? It ſeems he has none, tho 
| be is much further than the Earth from 
the Sun. It is very true, ſzid I; no 
doubt but he hath other helps, tho we 
do not know em: You have ſeen the 
Phoſphorus, both liquid and dry, how it 
receives and imbibes the rays of the Sun, 
and what a great light it wall caſt in a 
| dark Place: Per haps Mars hath many 
great high Rocks, which are ſo many _— 
. | tu 
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tural Phoſphorns's, which in the day take 
in a certain proviſion of light, and re- 
turn it again at Night. What think you, 
Madam, is it not very pleaſant when the 
Sun is down to ſee thoſe lighted Rocks, 
like ſo many Illuminations at a Birth-day 
Night? Beſides, there is a kind of Bird 
in America, that yields ſuch a light, you 
may read by it in the darkeſt Night; and 
who knows but Mars may have great 
flocks of theſe Birds, that as ſoon as it 
is Night, diſperſe themſelves into all 
parts, and ſpread from their Wings ano- 
ther day. an ; 
Jam not at all contented, ſays foe, 
with your Rocks, or your Birds; tis a 
pretty fancy indeed, but tis a ſign that 
there ſhould be Moons in Mars, ſince Na- 
ture hath given ſo many to Saturn and 
Jupiter; and if all the other Worlds that 
are diſtant from the Sun, have Moons, 
why ſhould: Mars only be excepted? Ah; 
Madam, ſzid I, when you are a little 
more dip'd in Philoſophy, you will find 
exceptions in the very beſt Syſtems'; 
there are always ſome things that agree 
| extream 
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extream well, but then there are others- 
that do not accord at all; thoſe you muſt 


leave as you found em, if ever you in- 
tend to make an end: We will do ſo by 
Mare, if you pleaſe, and ſay no more of 


him; but return to Saturn. What do 
you think of his great Ring, in the form 


of a ſemy Circle, that reaches from one 


end of the Horizon to the other, which 


reflecting the light ot the Sun, periorms 
the office of a continual Moon ? And 
maſt we not inhabit this Ring too, ſays 
ſhe ? I confeſs, ſaid I, in the humour I 
am in could almoſt ſend Colonies every 
where; and yet I can't well plant any 


there, it ſeems ſo irregular a habitation, 
but for the five little Moons, they can- 


not chuſe but be inhabited; tho ſome 


think this Ring is a Circle of Moons, 
which follow cloſe to one another, and 
have an cqual Motion; and that the five 
little Moons fell out of this Circle; how 


many Worlds are there.thenin the Vor- 
tex of $zturn ? But let it be how it will, 
the People in Saturn live very miſerably : 


Tis true, this Ring gives light to em, 


but 


8 „„ w&w 
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but it muſt be a very poor one, when the 
Sun ſeems to 'em but a little pale Star, 
whoſe light and heat cannot but be ve- 
ry weak at ſo great a diſtance ; they ſay 
Greenland is a perfect Bagnio in compa- 
riſon of that Planet, and that they would 
expire with heat in our coldeſt Coun- 
tries. 

You give me, ſays ſhe, ſuch an Idea 
of Saturn, that makes me ſhake with cold, 
and that of Mercury, puts me into a fea- 
ver. It cannot be otherwiſe, I reply'd, 
for the two Worlds, which are the ex- 
tremities of this great Vortex, mult be 
oppoſite in all things. They muſt then, 
ſays ſhe, be very wile in Saturn, for you 
told me they were all Fools in Mercury. 
If they are not wiſe, ſaid J, yet they 
have all the appearances of being very 
Flegmatick : They are People that know 
not what it is to laugh, they take a days 
time to anſwer the leaſt queſtion you can 
ask em; and are ſo very grave, that were 
Cato living among em, they would think 
him a merry Andrew. 


It. 
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It is odd to conſider, ſays ſhe,that the 
Inhabitants of Mercury are all life, and 
the Inhabitants of Saturn quite contrary; 
but among us, ſome are brisk, and ſome 
are dull; it is, I ſuppoſe, becauſe our 
Earth is plac d in the middle of the other 
Worlds, and ſo we participate of both ex- 
| treams, there is no fix d or determin d 
Character; ſome are made like the Inha- 


bitants of Mercury, ſome like thoſe: of 
Saturs'; we are a mixture of the ſeveral 


kinds that are found in the reſt of the 
| Planets. Why, ſaid I, do you not ap- 
prove of the Idea? Methinks it is plea- 


| fant to be compos'd- of ſuch a fantaſtical 


Aſſembly, that one would think we were 


collected out of different Worlds; we 


need not travel, when we fee the other 
Worlds in Epitome at home. 

l am ſure, ſays the Counteſs, we have 
| one great convenience in the ſituation 
of our World; it is not ſo hot as Mer- 


ge Pans, nor fo colds Je, of 
Saturn; and our Country is ſo juſtly 
| plac'd, that we have no exceſs either of 


Heat or Cold. I have heard of a Philo- 
ſopher, 
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ſopher, who gave thanks to Nature that 
he was born a Man, and not a Beaſt, 
a Greek i and not a Barbarian 3 and 
for my part, I render thanks that I 
am ſeated in the moſt temperate Planet 
of the Univerſe, andin one of the moſt 
temperate Regions of that Planet. You 
have more reaſon, ſaid 1, to give thanks 
that you are Young, and not Old ; that - 
you are Young and Handſome, and not 
Young and Ugly; that you are Young, 
Handſome and an Ergliſþ Woman, and 
not Young, Handſome, and a Spaniard, 
or an Talian; theſe are other-gueſs Sub- 
jects for your thanks, than the Situation 
of your Vortex, or the Temperature of 
your Country. | 

Pray Sir, ſays ſhe, let me give thanks 
for all things,to the very Votex in which 
I am planted : Our proportion of Happi- 
neſs is ſo very ſmall, that we ſhould loſe 
none, but improve continually what we 
have, and be grateful for every thing, tho 
never ſo common or inconſiderable. If 
nothing but exquiſite pleaſure will ſerve 
us, we muſt wait a long time, and be 

| ſure 
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ſure to pay too dear for it at laſt. I wiſh, 
ſaid I, that Philoſophy was the pleaſure 
you propoſe, that when you think of 
Vortex's you would not forget an hum- 
ble Servant of your Ladyſhips. I eſteem 
it a pleaſure, ſays ſhe, while it diverts in- 
nocently, but no longer. I will engage 
for it till to morrow, I replyd, for the 
and Stars are beyond what you have yet 
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Fifth EVENING. 


R [ HE Counteſs was very impatient 
to know what would become fm 


the fix d Stars; are they inhabited, ſays- 
ſhe, as the Planets are, or are they not 
inhabited 2 What ſhall we do with 'em? 
You may ſoon guels, ſaid I; the fix d 
Stars cannot be leſs diſtant from the Earth 
than fifty millions of leagues ; nay, if yon 
anger an Aſtronomer, he will ſet em fur- 
ther. The diſtance from the Sun to the 
fartheſt Planet, is nothing in compariſon 
of the diſtance from the Sun, or from the 
Earth, to the fix'd Stars, it is almoſt be- 
yond Arithmetick. You ſee their light 
is bright and ſhining, and did they re- 
ceive it from the Sun, it muſt needs be 
very weak after a paſſage of fifty milli- 
ons of Leagues; then judge how much 
it is waſted by reflection; for it comes 
back again as far to us; ſo that forwards 

| and 
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and backwards, here are an hundred mil- 
lions of Leagues for it to paſs ; and it is 

- impoſſible it ſhould be ſo clear and ſtrong 
as the light of a fix d Stars, which cannot 
but proceed from it ſelt; ſo that, in a 
word, all the fix'd Stars are ſo many 

Suns. | 

Il T perceive, ſays the Counteſs, where 
you would carry me ; you are going to 
tell me, that if the fix d Stars are fo many 
Suns, and our Sun the centre of a Vortex 
that turns round him, why may not e- 
very fix d Star be the centre of a Vortex 

that turns round the fix d dtar? Our Sun 
enlightens the Planets; why may not e- 
very fix d Star have Planets to which they 

give Light? You have ſaid it, I reph d, 
and I will not contradict you. 

Is cu have made the Univerſe fo large, 
ſays ſhe, that I know not where I am, or 
what will become of me ; what is it all 
to be divided into heaps confufedly, one 
among another? Is every Star the Centre. 
Of a Vortex, as big as ours? Is that vaſt 

pace which comprehends our Sun and 
Planets, but an inconſiderable part of the 

Unt- 
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Univerſe? And are there as many ſuch 
ſpaces, as there are fix'd Stars? I proteſt: 

it is dreadful. Dreadful,Madam, ſaid I; I 

think it very pleaſant, when the Heavens 

were a little blue Arch, ſtuck with Stars ;' 

methought the Univerſe was too ſtrait 

and cloſe, I was almoſt ſtifled for want of 

Air; but now it is enlarg d in heighthand 
breadth, and a thouſand and a thouſand 
Vortex's taken in; I begin to breath 
with more freedom, and think the Uni- 
verſe to be incomparably more magni- 
ficent than it was before. Nature hath 
ſpar'd nocoſt, even to profuſeneſs, and: 
nothing can be ſo glorious, as to ſee ſuch 
a prodigious number of Vortex's, whoſe 
ſeveral centres are poſſeſs'd by a particular 
Sun, which makes the very Planets turn 
round it. The Inhabitants of a Planet of 
one of theſe innumerable Vortex's, ſee 
on all ſides theſe luminous centres ofthe 
Vorte, with which they are encom- 
paſs d; but perhaps they do not ſee the 
Planets, who receiving but a faint Light 
from their Sun, cannot ſend it beyond 
their own World. 10 
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Yon preſent me with a kind of Per- 
ſpective of ſo vaſt a length, that no Eye 
can reach to the end of it : I plainly ſee 
the Inhabitants of the Earth, and you 
have made me diſcover thoſe that dwell 
in the Moon, and in other Planets of 
our Vortex ; but theſe indeed, I do not 
ſee ſo clearly as thoſe of the Earth; after 
theſe, we come to the Inhabitants of the 
Planets which are in the other Vortex's, 
but they are ſunk into fo great a depth, 
that tho I do all I can to ſee them, yet 
muſt confeſs I can hardly perceive em ; 
by the expreſſion you uſe in ſpeaking of 
'em, they ſeem to be almoſt annihilated ; 
you ought then to call 'em the Inhabi- 
tants of one of thoſe innumerable Vor- 
tex's: We our ſelves, for whom the ſame 
expreſſion ſerves, muſt confeſs, that we 
ſcarce know where we are, in the midſt 
of ſo many Worlds; for my own part, 
begin to ſee the Earth fo fearfully little, 


that l believe from henceforth, I ſhall ne- 


ver be concern'd at all for any thing; 
That we ſo eagerly deſire to make our 
ſelves great, that we are always deſigning, 
| 5 always 
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always troubling and haraſſing our ſelves, 
is certainly becauſe we are ignorant what 
theſe Vortex's are; but now I hope my 
new Lights will in part juſtifie my Lazi- 
neſs, aud when any one reproaches me 
with my careleſsneſs, I will anſwer, 45 
did you but know what the ſix d Stars 
are! It was not fit, ſaid IJ, that Alex- 
ander (hould know what they were; for 
a certain Author who maintains that the 
Moon 1s inhabited, very gravely tells us, 
that Ariſtotle, (from whom no truth 
could be long conceal d) maſt neceſſari- 
ly be of an opinion, back d with ſo much 
reaſon ; but yet he could never acquaint 
Alexander with the ſecret, fearing he 
might run mad with deſpair, when he 
w there was another World which 
he could notconquer ; with much more 
reaſon then was this Myſtery of Vortex's, 
and fix d Stars kept ſecret in Alexander's 
time ; for tho' they had been known in 
thoſe days, yet a Man would have been 
a great Fool, to have ſaid any thing of 


em to Alexarder ;, it had been but an ill 


way of making his court that ambitious 
K Prince; 
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Prince ; for my part, I that know 'em, 
am not a little troubled to find my ſelf 


not one jot the wiſer for all the know- 


ledge I have of em; the moſt they can 


do, according to your way of reaſoning, 
is but to cure People of their ambition, 
and their unquiet reſtleſs humour, which 
are diſeaſes I am not at all troubled with; 
I confeſs, I am guilty of ſo much weak- 
neſs, as to be in love with what is beau- 
tiful ; that's my diſtemper,and I am con- 
fident, the Vortex's can never cure it : 


What if the other Worlds render ours ſo 


very little 2 They cannot ſpoil fine Eyes, 
or a pretty Mouth; their value is ſtill 
the ſame, in ſpite of all the Worlds that 
can poſſibly exiſt. WEL] | 

This Love, reply'd the Counteſs, (my 
ling, is a ſtrange thing; let the World 
go how 'twill, tis never in danger; there 
15 no Syſtem can do it any harm. But 
tell me freely, is your Syſtem true? 
Pray conceal nothing from me; I will 
keep your ſecret very faithfully; it 


IF ſeems to have for its foundation, but a 


1 Sat probability ; which is, that - l 
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fix d Star be in it ſelf a luminious Body, 
like the Sun, then by conſequence, it 
muſt, as the Sun is, be the Centre and 
Soul of a World; and have its Planets 
turning round about it : But is there an 
abſolute neceſlity it muſt be ſo? Madam, 
ſaid I, ſince we are in the humour of 
mingling amorous Follies with our moſt 
ſerious Diſcourſe, I muſt tell you. that 
in Love and the Mathematicks, People 
reaſon alike : Allow never ſo little to a 
Lover,yet preſently after you muſt grant 
him more nay, more and more; which 
will at laſt go a great way: In like man- 
ner, grant but a Mathematician one little 
Principle, he immediately draws a con- 
ſequence from it, to which you muſt ne- 
ceſſarily aſſent; and from this conſe- 
quence another, till he leads you fo far 
(whether you will or no) that you have 
much ado to believe him. Theſe two 
ſorts of People, Lovers and Mathemati- 
cians, will always take more than you 
give em. You grant that when two 
things are like one another in all thoſe 
things that appear to you, it is poſſible | 
Tape; K 3 they 
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| they may be like one another in thoſe 
thingsthat are not viſible, if you have not 
ſome good Reaſon to believe otherwiſe: 
Now this way of arguing have I made 
uſe of. The Moon, ſay J. is inhabited, 
| becauſe ſhe is like the Earth; and the o- 
| ther Planets are inhabited, becauſe they 
are like the Moon ; I find the fix'd Stars 
to be like our Sun, therefore I attribute 
to them what is proper to that: You are 
now gone too far to be able to retreat, 
therefore you muſt go forward with a 
good Grace. But, ſays the Counteſs, if 
you build upon this Reſemblance or Like- 
neſs which is between our Sun and the 
fix d Stars, then, to the People of ano- 
ther great Vortex, our Sun muſt appear 
no bigger than a ſmall fix d Star, and can 
be ſeen only when 'tis Night with them. 
Without doubt, Madam, ſaid J, it muſt 
be ſo: Our Sun is much nearer to us, 
| than the Suns of other Vortex's, and 
therefore its Light makes a much greater 
F Impreſſion on our Eyes, than theirs do: 
We ſee nothing but the Light of our 
ewn Sun, and when we ſee that, it 
OS [- darkens 
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darkens and hinders us from ſeeing any 
other Light: but in another great Vor- 
tex, there 1s another Sun, which. rules 
and governs, and, in its turn, extinguiſh- 
eth the Light of our Sun, which is ne- 
ver ſeen there, but in the Night, with 
the reſt of the other Suns, that is the 
fix d Stars; with them our Sun is faſtned 
to the great arched Roof of Heaven, 
where it makes a part of ſome Bear or 
Bull : For the Planets which turn round 
about it, (our Earth for Example) as 
they are not ſeen at fo vaſt a Diſtance, 
ſo no Body doth ſo much as dream of 
em: All the Suns then are Day Suns in 
their own Vortex's, but Night Suns in o- 
ther Vortex's: In his own World or 
Sphere every Sun is ſingle, and there is 
but one to be ſeen; but every where elſe, 
they ſerve only to makea Number. May 
not the Worlds, reply'd the Connteſs, not- 
withſtanding this great Reſemblance be- 
tween em, differ in a thouſand other 
things; for tho they may be alike in one 
particular, they may differ infinitely in 
Others. vo 
7 K 4 It 
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It is certainly true, ſaid I; but the 
difficulty is to know wherein they differ. 
One Vortex hath many Planets that turn 
round about its Sun; another Vortex 
Hath but a few: In one Vortex, there are 
inferiour or leſs Planets, which turn a- 
bout thoſe that are greater; in another 
perhaps, there are no inferiour Planets; 
here, all the Planets are got round about 
their Sun, in form of a little Squadron; 
beyond which, is a great void Space, 
which reacheth to the neighbouring Vor- 
tex s: In another Place, the Planets take 
their Courſe towards the out ſide of their 
Vortex, and leave the middle void. There 
may be Vortex's alſo quite void, without 
any Planets at all; others may have their 
Sun not exactly in their Centre; and 
that Sun may ſo move, as to carry its 
Planets along with it: Others may have 
Planets which in regard of their Sun, a- 
ſcend, and deſcend, according to the 
change of their Equilibration, which 
keeps them ſuſpended. But I think I 
have ſaid enough for a Man that was ne- 
ver out of his own Vortex, 


* 
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It is not ſo much, reply'd the Counteſs, 
conſidering what a multitude of Worlds 
there are; what you have ſaid is ſuffici- 
ent but for five or ſix, and from hence! 
| ſee thouſands. 
| What, Madam, would you ſay, if L. 
| ſhould tell you, there are many more 
| fix'd Stars than thoſe you ſee ? and that 
an infinite Number are diſcover'd with || 
Glaſſes, which never ſhew'd themſelves } 
to our Eyes: In only one Conſtellation, YN 
where it may be, we count twelve. or 
fifteen, there are as many to be found 
as uſually appear in the whole Hemi- 
| ſphere. n 
I ſubmit, ſays the Counteſs, and beg 
your? pardon : You quite confound me 
with Worlds and Vortex's. I have yet 
more to tell you, Madam, ſaid 1: You 
ſee that whiteneſs in the Sky, which ſome 
call the wzilky way; can you imagine 
what that is? Tis nothing but an infint- 
ty of ſmall Stars, not to be ſeen by our 
Eyes, becauſe they are ſo very little; and 
they are ſown ſo thick, one by another, 
that they ſeem to be one continu'd whi 2 
nels; 
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_ neſs : I wiſh you had a Glaſs, to ſee this 
Ant-hill of Stars, and this Cluſter of 


Worlds, if I may ſo call em: They are 
in ſome ſort, like the Maldivian Iſlands: 


thoſe twelve thouſand Banks of Sand, ſe- | 


parated by narrow Channels of the Sea, 
which a Man may leap as eaſily, as over 
a Ditch : So near together are the Vor- 
tex's of the Milky way, that the People 
in one World, may talk, and ſhake Hands 
with thoſe of another; at leaſt I believe 
the Birds of one World, may eaſily fly in- 
to another ; and that Pigeons may be 
train'd upto carry Letters, as they do in 
the Levant. Theſe little Worlds are ex- 
cepted out of that general Rule, by which 
one Sun in his own Vortex, as ſoon as he 
rs, effaceth the Light of all other 


foreign Suns: If you were in one of 


theſe little Vortex's of the Milky way, 
your Sun would not be much nearer to 
you, and conſequently, would not make 
any much greater ſenſible Impreſſion on 
your Eyes, than a hundred thouſand 
other Suns of the neighbouring Vortex's 
You would then ſee your Heaven ſhine 


bright 
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bright with an infinite Number of Fires, 
cloſe to one another, and but a little di- 
ſtant from you; ſo that tho you ſhould 
1 loſe the Light of your own particular 
Sun, yet there would ſtill remain vifible 
| Suns enough beſide your own, to make 
your Night as light as Day, at leaſt, the 
difference would hardly be perceiv d, for 
the Truth is, you would never have any 
Night at all : The Inhabitants of theſe 
Worlds accuſtom'd to perpetual Bright- 
neſs, would be ſtrangely aſtoniſhd, if 
they ſhould be told that there are a miſe- 
rable ſort of People, who where they 
live, have very dark Nights, and when 
tis Day with them, they never ſee more 
than one Sun, certainty they would 

think Nature had very little kindneſs 
for us, and would tremble with Hor 
rour, to think what a ſad Condition we 
are in. 7 

I do not ask you, ſaid the Connteſs, 

whether in thoſe Worlds of the Milky 
way, there be any Moons; I ſee they 
would be of no uſe to thoſe principal 
Planets which have no Night, and move 
in 
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in ſpaces too ſtrait and narrow to cumber 
themſelves with the baggage of inferiour 
Planets : Yet pray take notice, that by 
your liberal Multiplication of Worlds, 


you have ſtarted an Objection, not eaſi- 


ly anſwered : The Vortex's whoſe Suns 
we ſee, touch the Vortex in which we 
are, and if it be true, that Vortex's are 
round, how then can ſo many Bowls or 
Globes all touch one ſingle one? I 
would fain imagine how this may be 
done, but cannot think which way. 
You ſhew a great deal of Wit, Ma- 
dam, ſaid J, in raiſing this doubt, and 
likewiſe in not being able to reſolve it; 
for in it ſelf the thing is extreme difficult, 
and in the manner you conceive it, no 
anſwer can be given to it; and he muſt 
be a Fool who goes about to find An- 
ſwers to Objections which are unanſwe- 
rable. If onr Vortex had the form of a 
| Die, it would have ſix ſquares or flat Fa- 
| ces, and would be far from being round, 
and upon every of theſe Squares, might 
be pla'd a Vortex of the ſame Figure, 
but if inſtead of theſe fix Square Faces, 

| 5 it 


ö 
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it had twenty, fifty, or a thouſand ; 


then might a thouſand Vortex's be plac 4 
upon it, one upon every flat; and you 


| know very well, that the more flat Faces 
any Body hath on its outſide, the near- 
er it approacheth to roundneſs, Juſt as a 
Diamond cut facet-wiſe on every fide, 
if the Facets be very many and little, it 


will look as round as a Pearl of the ſame 
bigneſs: Tis in this manner that the 
Vortex's are round; they have an infi- 
nite number of Facets on their outſide, 

and every one of em hath upon it ano- 
ther Vortex; theſe Faces are not all e- 


qual and alike; but here, ſome are grea- 


ter, and there. ſome leſs : The leaſt fa- 
cets of our Vortex, for Example, an- 
ſwer to the Milky way, and ſuſtain all 
thoſe little Worlds. When two Vor- 
tex's are ſupported by the two next flats 
on which they ſtand, if they leave be- 
neath any void ſpace between them, as 
it muſt often happen, Nature, who is an 
excellent Huſwife, and ſuffers nothing 


to be uſeleſs, preſently fills up this void 


yu with a little Vortex or two, per- 
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haps with a thouſand, which never in“ 
commode the others, and become one, 
two, or a thouſand Worlds more ; 0 
that there may be many more Worlds 
than our Vortex hath ſlat Faces to bear 
**tm: I will lay a good Wager, that tho 
theſe little Worlds were made only to 
be thrown into the Corners of the Uni- 
verſe, which otherwiſe would have been 
void and uſeleſs ; and tho' they are un- 
known to other Worlds which they 
touch, yet they are well ſatisfy d with 
their being where they are : Theſe are 
the little Worlds, whoſe Suns are not to 
be diſcoverd but with a Telleſcope, 
and whoſe number 1s prodigious to con- 
clude, all theſe Vortex's are join'd to 
one another in ſo admirable a manner, 
that every one turns round about his 
Sun, without changing Place ; every 
one hath ſuch a turn as is moſt eaſe, 
and agreeable to its own ſituation : they 
take hold of one another, like the 
Wheels of a Watch, and mutually help 
one anothers motion: And yet tis true, 
that they act contrary to one another. 
Every 
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Every World, as ſome fay, is like a 
Foot-ball, made of a Bladder, cover'd 
with Leather, which ſometimes ſwells 
of its own accord, and would extend it 
ſelf, if it were not hindred. But this 
ſwelling World being preſsd by the 
next to it, returns to its firſt Figure ; 
then {wells again, and is again depreſt ; 
and ſome affirm, that the Reaſon why 
the fix'd Stars give a twinkling and 
trembling Light, and ſometimes ſeem 
not to ſhine at all, is becauſe their Vor- 
tex's perpetually puſh and preſs our Vor- 
tex, and ours again continually repulſeth 
theirs. 

I am in love with theſe Fancies, ſaid 
the Counteſs ; T am pleas d with theſe 
Foot-balls, which ſwell every Moment, 
and ſink again, and with theſe Worlds, 
which are continually ſtriving and puſh- 
ing one another : But above all, I am 
pleas d to fee how this juſtling keeps up 
the Trade of Light, which is certainly 
the only Correfpondence that is between 
them. | 


No. 
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their ſole Commerce; the Neighbouring 
Worlds ſometimes {end Viſits to us, and 
that in a very magnificent and ſplendid 
manner : 


ning Hair, Venerable Beards, or Maje- 


Embaſſadors, whoſe Viſits may be well 
us. They ſcare only Children, ſaid I, 
Jeed, the Number of ſuch Children 1s 


thing but Planets, which belong to a 
Neighbouring Vortex, they move to- 
wards the out- ſide of it; but perhaps this 
Vortex being differently preſs d by thoſe 


er above than it is below, and it is the 
lower Part that is ſtill towards us. Theſe 
Planets which have begun to move in a 


their Vortex will fail em, becauſe it is 
as it were broken. Therefore to conti- 
nue the Circular Motion it is neceſſary 
BY gg that 


Neo, no, Madam, ſaid I; Light is not 


There come Comets to us 
from thence, adorn'd with bright ſhi- 


ſtick Tails 3 theſe, ſaid the Connteſs are 
ſpared, ſince they ſerve only to affright 
with their extraordinary train; but in- 


no a days very great. Comets are no- 


{ Vortex's which encompaſs it, it is round- | 


Circle above, are not aware that below 


— = 
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that they enter into another Vortex, 
which we will ſuppoſe is ours, and that 
they cut through the outſides of it. 
They appear to us very high, and are 
much higher than Saturn, and according 
to our Syſtem, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
they ſhould be ſo high, for Reaſons that 
ſignifie nothing to our preſent Subject. 
From Saturn downwards to the outſides 
of our Vortex, there is a great void ſpace 
without any Planets. Our Adverſaries 
often ask us, to what purpoſe this void 
ſpace ſerves? but let them not trouble 
themſelves any more, I have found an 
uſe for it. Tis the Apartment of thoſe 
ſtrange Planets, which come into our 
World. . a 5 | 

1 underſtand you, ſays ſhe, we do not 
ſufter them to come into the Heart of 
our Vortex, among our own Planets, 
but we receive them as the Grand Signi- 
or doth the Embaſſadours that are ſent to 
him; he will not ſhew them ſo. much 
reſpect as to let em lodge in Conſtanti- 
nople, but Quarters em in one of the 
Suburbs of the City: Madam, ſaid I. 
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| 
we, and the Ottomans agree likewiſe in 
| this, that as we receive Embaſſadours, 


but never ſend any, ſo we never ſend a- 


ny ot our Planets into the Worlds that 


er next us. 

By this, ſays ſhe, it appears that we 
are — proud, however, I do not yet 
very well know what J am to believe. 
Theſe foreign Planets with their Tails 
and their Beards have a terrible Counte- 
nance, it may be they are ſent to affront 


us; but ours that are of another make, 


if they ſnould get into other Worlds, 


are not ſo proper to make * a- 
N fraid. 


Their Beards and their Tails, Madam, 


| ſaid J, are not real, they are Phenome- 


na, and but meer Appearances. Theſe 
forcign Planets differ in nothing from 


ours, but entring into our Vortex, they 


ſeem to us to have Tails or Beards, by 


a certain ſort of Illumination which 


they receive from the Sun, and which 
hath not been yet well explain d. But 
certain it is, that tis but a kind of Illu- 


tell 


mination, and when I am able I will 
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tell you how 'tis done. I wiſh then, 
ſays ſhe, that our Saturn would go take 
a Tail and a Beard in another Vortex, and 
affright all the Inhabitants of it. That 
done, I would have him come back a- 


gain, leaving his terrible Accoutrements 


behind him, and taking his uſual place 
amongſt onr other Planets, fall to his 


ordinary buſineſs. Tis better for him, 


ſaid J, not to go out of our Vortex. I 
have told you how rude and violent the 
Shock is, when two Vortex's juſtle one 
another, a poor Planet muſt needs be 
terribly ſhaken, and its Inhabitants in 
no better condition. We think our 


ſelves very unhappy when a Comet ap- 


pears, but tis the Comet that is in an ill 
caſe. I do not believe that, ſays ſhe, it 
brings all its Inhabitants with it in very 
good Health; there can be nothing ſo 
diverting as to change Vortex'ss We 
that never go out of our own, lead but 
a dull Life; if the Inhabitants of a Co- 
met had but the wit to foreſee the time 
when they are to come into our World, 
they that had already made the Voyage, 


L 2 would 
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would tell their Neighbours before- 
hand what they would ſee, they would 
| tell them, that they would diſcover a 
Planet with a great Ring about it, mean- 
ing our Saturn, they would alſo ſay, you 
| ſhall ſee another Planet which hath four 
little ones to wait on it; and perhaps 
| ſome of them, reſolv'd to obſerve the 
| very Moment of their entring into our 
| World, would preſently cry out, A nem 
| Sur, a new Sun, as Sailors uſe to cry, 
Land, Land. | | 
You have no reaſon then, ſaid J, to 
pity the Inhabitants of a Comet, yet I 
ſuppoſe you will think their Condition 
lamentable, who inhabit a Vortex whoſe 
Sun comes in time to be quite extinguiſh- 
ed, and conſequently live in Eternal 
Night, How, cryd the Counteſs, can 
Suns be put out? Yes, without doubt, 
ſaid I, for People ſome thouſand years 
150 ſaw fix d Stars in the Sky, which are 
now no more to be ſeen; theſe were 
Suns which have loſt their Light, and 
certainly there muſt be ſtrange Deſolation 
3.1 their Vortex's, and a general 11 4 
6 y 
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lity over all the Planets, for what can 
People do without a Sun? This is a diſ- 
mal Fancy, ſaid the Counteſs, I would not 
if i could help it, let it come into my 
Head, I will tell you if you pleaſe, I re- 
plyd, what in this particular is the Opi- 
nion of Learned Aſtronomers. They 
think that the fix'd Stars which have 
diſappear' d, are not quite extinguiſh d, 
but that they are half Suns, that is, they 
have one half Dark, and the other half 
Light, and turning round upon their 
own Axis or Centre, they ſometinies 
ſnew us their Light ſide, and afterwards 
turning] to us their Dark ſide, we ſee 
them no more. To oblige you Madam, 
TI will be of this Opinion, becauſe it is 
not ſo harſh as the other, but I cannot 
make it good, but in relation to ſome 
certain Stars, Decaule as ſome have lately 
obſerved, thoſe Stars have their Regula- 
ted times of appearing, and difappearing, 
otherwiſe there could be no ſuch thing 
as half Suns. But what ſhall we ſay of 
Stars, which totally diſappear, and never 
ſhew themſelves again after they have 
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finiſh'd theirCourſe of turning round upon 
their own Axis? you are too juſt, Madam, 
to oblige me to believe that ſuch Stars are 
half Suns, However, I will try once 
more what I can do in favour of your 
Opinion; the Suns are not extinct, they 
are only ſunk © low into the immenſe 

depth of Heaven, that we cannot poſſi- 
bly ſee them, in this Caſe the Vortex 
follows his Sun and all's well again. Lis 
true, that the greateſt part of the fix d 
Stars have not "this motion, by which 
they remove themſelves ſo far (rom us, 
becauſe at other times they might re- 
turn again nearer to us, and we > ſhould 
ſee them ſometimes greater, and ſome- 
times leſs, which never happens. But 
we will ſuppoſe that none but the Lit- 
tle, Light, and moſt Active Vortex's 
which ſlip between the others make cer- 
fain Voyages, after which they return a- 
gain, while the main Body of Vortex's re- 
main unmov'd. *Tislikewile very ſtrange 
that ſome fix'd Stars ſhew themſelves to 
us, ſpending a great deal of time in ap- 
pearing, and diſappearing, and at laſt, 
—_ totally 
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totally and entirely diſappear. Half Suns 
would appear again at their (et and re- 

gulated time. Now, Madam, boldly de- 
| clare your Opinion: Muſt not theſe 
Stars of neceſſity be Suns which are ſo 


much darkned, as not to be viſible to 


us, yet afterwards ſhine again, and at 
laſt are wholly extin& ? How can a Sun, 
ſaid the Connteſs, be darkned, and quite 
extinguiſh'd, when it is in its own Nature 
a Fountain of Light ? It may be done 
Madam, ſaid 1, with all the eaſe in the 
World, it Diſcartes's Opinion be true, that 
our Sun hath Spots; now whether theſe 
Spots be Scum or thick Miſts, or what 
you pleaſe, they may thicken and unite, 
till at laſt they cover the Sun with a 


Cruſt, which daily grows thicker, and | 
then farewel Sun. We have hitherto | 
ſcap'd pretty well; but 'tis ſaid, that the } 
Sun for ſome whole years together hath | 


look'd very pale; for Example, the year 


after Ceſar's death; it was this Cruſt that | 
then began to grow, but the force of the 


Sun broke and diflipated it; had it con- 


tinued, we had been all loſt People. You | 
| L 4 make 


| 
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make me tremble, reply the Counteſs ; 
and now I know the fatal conſequences 
of the Sun'spaleneſs, I believe, inſtead of 
going every Morning to my Glaſs, to ſee 


how I look, I ſhall caſt my Eyes up to 


. AQ R8aoY 


Heaven, to ſee whether or no the Sun © 


looks pale. Oh, Madam, ſaid J, there 
is a great deal of time required to ruine 
a World. Grant it, ſard ſhe, yet tis but 
time that is required. I confeſs it, ſaid 
J; all this immenſe maſs of Matter that 
compoſes the Univerſe, is in perpetual 


motion, no part of it excepted; and 


fince every part is moved, you may be 
ſure that changes muſt happen ſooner or 


later; but ſtill in times proportioned to 


the Effect. The Ancients were pleaſant 
Gentlemen, to imagine that the celeſtial 
Bodies were in their own nature un- 
changeable, becauſe they obſerved no 
change in them; but they did not live 
long enough to confirm their Opinion 
by their own Experience ; they were 
Boys in compariſon of us. Give me 
leave, Madam, to explain my ſelf by an 
Allegory : If Roſes, which laſt but a a 
Ty cou 
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could write Hiſtories, and leave Memoirs 
one to another ; and if the firſt Roſe 

{ ſhould draw an exact Picture of their” 
Gardiner, and after fifteen thouſand Roſe- 
Ages, it ſhould be left to other Roſes, 


© and ſo left ſtill to thoſe that ſhould ſuc- 


| ceed, without any change in it; ſhould 
the Roſes hereupon ſay, we have every 
day ſeen the ſame Gardiner, and in the 
memory of Roſes, none ever ſaw any 
Gardiner but this; he is ſtill the ſame 
he was, and therefore certainly he will 
die, as we do; for there is no change 
at all in him. Would not theſe Roſes, 
Madam, talk very fooliſhly? and yet 
there would be more reaſon in their diſ- 
courſe, than there was in what the An- 
cients ſaid concerning celeſtial Bodies; 
and though even to this very day there 
ſhould appear no viſible change in the 
Heavens, and the matter of which they 
are made, ſhould have all the ſigns of an 
eternal duration without any change 
yet I would not believe 'em unchange- 
able, till I had the experience of many 
more Ages. Onght we, who laſt but a 
As moment, 
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moment, make our continuance the mea- 
ſure of any other things duration; tis 
not ſo eaſie a matter to be eternal. To 
have laſted many Ages of Men, one af- 
ter another, is no ſign of Immortality. 
Truly, ſays 2 Connteſs, I find the Worlds 
are far from being able to pretend to 
itz I will not do 'em ſo much honour, 
a5 to compare 'em to the Gardiner that 
lived ſo much longer than the Roſes : 
I begin to think em like the Roſes them- 
wg which blow one day, and die the 
next: For now I underſtand, that if old 
Stars diſappear, new ones will come in 
their room, becauſe every ſpecies muſt 
preſerve it ſelf. No ſpecies, Madam, 
ſaid I, can totally periſh ; ſome perhaps 
will tell you, that ſuch new Stars are 
Suns, which return to our ſight again, 
after they have been a long time hid 
trom us, in the profundity of Heaven: 
Others may tell you, they are Suns clear- 
ed from that thick Cruſt, which once 
covered them: If I ſhould think all this 
poſſible. vet I likewiſe believe that the 
Univerſe may be framed in ſuch a man- 
ner, 
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ner, that from time to time it may pro- 
duce new Suns; why may not that mat- 
ter which is proper to make a Sun, be 
diſpers d here and there, and gather it 
ſelf again at long run, into one certain 
place, and lay the foundation of a new 
World ? I am very much inclin'd to be- 
lieve ſuch new Productions, becauſe they 
ſuit with that glorious and admirable L- 
dea which I have of the works of Na- 
ture. Can we think that wiſe Nature 
knows no more than the ſecret of ma- 
king Herbs and Plants live and die by a 
continual Revolution? I am verily per- 
ſwaded, and are not you ſo too, Ma- 
dam? that Nature, without much coſt 
or pains can put the ſame ſecret in pra- 
ctice upon the Worlds. I now find, ſays | 
the Counteſs, the Worlds, the Heavens, 
and celeſtial Bodies ſo ſubject to change, 
that I am come tomy ſelf again. To come 
the better again to our ſelves, I reply'd, let 
us ſay. no more of theſe Matters. We are | 
arrivedat the very roof and top of all the | 
Heavens; and to tell you whether there be 
any Stars beyond it, you muſt have x: a- 
SR ler 
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bler Man than I am; you may place 


Worlds there, or no Worlds, as you | 
#pleaſe: Tis the Philoſophers Empire to 


deſcribe thoſe vaſt inviſible Countries, 


which are, and are not, or are ſuch as 
he pleaſes to make em: It is enough for 


me, to have carried your mind as far as 
you can ſee with your Eyes. 1 

Well, ſays the Counteſs, 1 have now in 
my Head, the Syſtem of the Univerſe: |} 
How learned am I become ? Indeed, Ma- 
dam, ſaid I, you are pretty knowing, 


and you are ſo with the advantage of 


believing, or not believing any thing I 
have ſaid: For all my pains, I only beg 


this favour, that when ever you ſee the 


Sun, the Heaven, or the Stars, you will 


think of me. 
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Love-Letters, written by the late Ingenious 
Mr. Tho. Orway, Sir George Etheridee, and 
the late Duke of Buckingham. Price 5 s. 


Tho. 


Books printed for, &c. 
Tho. Brown's New and Eaſie Method to 
| underſtand the Roman Hiſtory, by way of Di- 
alogue, for the uſe of the Duke of Burgundy. 
Done out of French, with very large Additi- 
ons. 
A Mathematical Companion. or the De. 
ſcription and Uſe of a new fliding Rule, by 


which many uſefuk and neceſſary Queſtions 


in Arithmetick, Military Orders, Intereſts, 
- Trigonometry, Planometry, Sterenometry, Ge- 
ography, Aſtronomy, Navigation, Fortifica- 
tion, Gunnery, Dyalling, may be ſpeedily re- 
ſolved without the help of Pen or Compaſ 


ſes. By William Hunt, Philomath. 

A Diſcourſe upon the Nature and Faculties 
of Man, in ſeveral Eſſays: With ſome Conſi. 
derations on the Occurrences of Human Life. 

By Tim. Nour ſe; Gent. * 


The Novels, Cc. of the late Ingenious 


Ms. Behn, Colletted into one Vol. viz. Oroo- 
noko; or the Royal Slave. Fair Jilt, or Prince 
Tarquin. Agnes de Caſtro, or the Force of 
Generous Love. The Lover's Watch, or the 
Art of wo The Ladies Looking-Glaſs. 
The Lucky Miſtake. The Hiſtory of the Nun, 
or fair Vowbreaker. O7 | 
The Family Phyſician; being a choice Col- 
lection of apptcved and experienc d Remi- 


dies, to cure all Diſeaſes incident to Human 
un 


Boooks printed for, 6. 
Bodies, uſeful in Families, and ſerviceable to 
Country People. By George Hariman Chy- 
miſt, Servant to Sir Kenelm Digby till he 
died. 

| 33 General Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes of In- 
ſants and Children, collected Fu, the moſt: 
Eminent Practical Authors. By John Pechy, , 
of the Colledge of Phyſicians. 

Dr. Bray's Lectures on the Church Cate- 

| chiſm. | 
Mr. Walker's Treatiſe of Education, oſpe- : 
cially of Young Gentlemen. 
| Miſcellany Poems by Mr. Dennis; with ſe. 
lect Traſlations of Horace, Juvenal, and A 


ſop's Fables in Burleſque Verſe. To which is ; 
added, the Paſſion of Byblis; with ſome Cri-* © 


tical Reflections on Mr. Olabam and his Wri- 
tings. . With Letters and Poems. | 

Antiquities of Palmyra, containing the Hi- 
ſtory of the City and its Emperors, from its 
Fonndation to the preſent time. 

Eraſmus Colloquies. Tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh by Sir Roger L'Eſtrange. 

Eſſays upon ſeverul important S ubjedts. By 
Sir Tho. Pope Blount. 

The Sinner impleaded in his own Court, 
wherein are repreſented the great Diſcourage- 
ment from Sinning, which the Sinner recei- 

eth from Sin it ſelf. To which is added, the 
ſignal Diagnoſtick whereby we are to judge 

0 


Bool printed for, &c. 
of our own Affections, and as well of our 
reſent and future State. By T. Pierce, late 
n of Sarum, and Domeſtick Chaplain to 

his Majeſty. 


Connors Evangelium Medici, ſeu Medicina 


5 de ſuſpenſis Nature Legibus, ſroe de 


raculs. 


 Cocker's Decimal Arithmetick, wherein is 


ſhewed the Nature and uſe of Decimal Frac- 
tions, in the uſual Rules of Arithmetick, 
and the Menſuration of Plains and Solids. 


Together with Tables of Intereſt and Rebate 


for the Valuation of Leaſes and Annuities, 
preſent, or in Reverſion; and Rules of Cal- 


culating for thoſe Tables. Whereunto is ad- 
ded, his Artificial Arithmetick, ſhewing the 


Genefis or Fabrick of the Logarithms, and 
their Uſe in the Extraction of Roots, the 
* ſolving of Queſtions in Anatociſm, and in o- 
ther Arithmetical Rules, in a Method not u- 
* ſually praftiſed. | 
Hludibrac. Compleat 3. Parts. 
Waller's Poems. | 
Yeverton's Reports with References by the 


ſame Hand that compleated Coke will ſhortly 
be publiſh'd, Price 10 9. 


0 f 
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